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American Book Company 
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BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


| Longmans’ English Classics 


EpireD BY GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 


Each volume contains full Notes, Lntroductions, Bibliographies, and other explanatory 
and illustrative matter, 


| Books Prescribed for the 1899 and 1900 Examinations. 
Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans. Edited by Cuances F. Ricnarpson. (1899- 
| 1900.) Cloth, 75 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 

Dryden's Palamon and Arcite. Edited by Wittiam Tenney Brewster, A.M.) 1899- 
1900.) Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

‘The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from ‘‘ The Spectator.” 

Lowe.it, A.M. (1899-1900.) Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

|Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Mary A. Jorpan, A.M. (1899- 
1900.) Cloth, 75 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 


Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited by Hernerr Bares, A.B. 
| (1899.) Cloth, 45 cents; Boards, 30 cents. 


‘dited by D. O. S. 


DeQuincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. (Revo_r or tur Tartans.) Edited by 
Cnuarves Sears Batpwin, Ph.D. (1899-1960.) Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 35 cents.) 

‘Pope's Homers Iliad. (Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV.) Edited by Wiuram H. Max- 

WELL, A.M., and Percrvat Cuuss. (1899-1900.) Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

Shakspere's Macbeth. Edited by Martnuews Manry, Ph. D. (1899-1900. ) 
Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Booxs I. and II. Edited by Epwarp Evererr Hate, Jr., 
Ph.}). (1899-1900.) Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited by Atnerr 8. Cook, 
Ph.D., L.H.D. (1899-1900.) Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

Carlyle’'s Essay on Burns. Edited by Witson Farranp, A.M. (1900.) Cloth, 50 
cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

Tennyson’s The Princess. Edited by Grorce Epwarp Woopserry, A.B. (1900.) 
Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

Scotts Ivanhoe. Edited by Buss Perry, A.M. (1900.) Cloth, $1.00; Boards, 65 cents, 

Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison. Edited by James Grerentear Cros- 
wetL, A.B. (1900.) Cloth, 75 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 


“Tam notinthe habit of writing testimonials, but a regard forthe highest interests of our young people pre- 
paring for college work makes it my duty to commend in unqualified terms your most excellent series of ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. Nothing has been left undone. The editor, the annotator, the printer, the binder, has each in turn 
shown himself master of his work. The books need only to be known to be used, aud they must soon tind a way 
into every secondary school whose instructors in English are real teachers, intelligent and upto date.’’— A. F. 
NIGHTINGALE, Supt. of High Schools, Chicago. 


A descriptive circular of the series, with specimen pages and prices for class introduction, 
critical notices, etc., will be sent to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO, will issue, in April, a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster 

Wells of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry — 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction, 

The problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided, — just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet 
them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it 
will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & CO. 


New York 


Boston Chicago 
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COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE EUROPE 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and DR. THOMAS L,. STEDMAN 
One Volume, Flexible Leather Binding, $1.25, Postpaid 


It is complete, concise, and handy, being so compact as to be carried in a man’s coat or hip 
pocket, or in a woman's dress pocket or muff —an adyantage appreciated by a traveler. 


SOME PRESS REVIEWS 


Altogether the best of the kind published. — Philadel-| The comprehensiveness of this little volume, its trust- 
phia Bulletin. worthiness of details, and the systematic arrangement 

of arrangement, and cheapness should be in every Euro- 
pean tourist's pocket. — New York Mail and Express. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Published by WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851--853 Sixth Avenue, New York 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


“GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC.” 


By WILBUR F. NICHOLS, A.M., Principal of Hamilton Street School, Holyoke, Mass. 


In Hight Grades. ( GRADE II., (100 pages)--:---- For the Second Year in School. ) Grades for the succeeding School Yars in press 
The following are now ready: GRADE III., (120 pages).. --- For the Third Year in School. ' to be soon forthcoming. 
Price, 25 cents each. (/ GRADEIV., (130 pages)...... For the Fourth Year in School. Samples sent for 15 cents each. 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Unemployed Teachers 


and those wishing vacation work may secure 
an unusually des rable business engagement by 
addressing 


Cc. B. BEACH & CO., 


757 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
or Lakeside Building, Chicago, I. 


We fee so 
eure that 
we Can pos 
itively cure 
CoLps,GRIP, 
CATAKKH 
CATAKRHAL 


DEAFNESS, Incipient CONSUMPTION, and al! THROAT, 
and LUNG that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. . Write to-day. 

NG & CO., Dept, 460,56 Wabash Av.,Chicago, Ill, 
42 22d St., N.Y. City,or 3 Hamilton Boston, Mass. 


MADONNA. 


By BODENHAUSEN. 
Printed on heavy paper for framing. 


Price, 15 cents each. 


At the suggestion of our subscribers we have 
printed a limited number of copies of the Ma- 
donna, which was given as a supplement with the 
JouRNAL of December 2, on very heavy paper 
suitable for framing. 

While they last we will send them to any 
address securely packed in a tube at 15 cents 
each, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 SOMERSET, ST., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers who are willin g to devote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Aaency Dent... N. PUB. ©O., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


| Educational /nstitutions. 


New England 
CONSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for au 

nouncemeut of Central University Correspondence Schc 9) 
iving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of B.8, 
ies. Ph.B., Ph. D., ete. ; also of great value to Physicians 


oe and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division Bb), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Lils. (w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined, For circulars appiy to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL AKT SUHOOL, establishec 

for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at th 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
_w G. H. BAKTLETT, Principal. 
State NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principat. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address th: 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALem, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MABS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
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FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Romeraeet Street. Roston 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Romerset Street. Roate- 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOS 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, 


PH GILLOTT’S 
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1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


New York. 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


AND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


Send 4 eents in stamps for booklet,— 
Summer Resting Places on the Monon. 


FRANK J, REED, 
Gen, Pass. Agt. 


CIFY TICKET OFFICES, 
232 Clark St., Chiengo. 
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Exercises for Arbor Day. Arbor 


By Annig I. Wi 
Paper. 64 pages. é ‘ Price, 25 cents. 
Among the exercises in the book we would mention the 
following: ‘‘Choosing a Tree” (for twelve pupils) ; ‘‘ Flower 
Planting Exercise”; Tree Exercise”; ‘*The Four Seasons 
Among Trees”; and ‘‘The New Holiday.” 
In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sugges. 


tions on what trees to plant and how to plant them; a list of appro- 
priate selections from popular authors, and suggestions for essays. 


Native Trees, A Study for Home and School. 
By L. W. Russe.x, Providence, R. I. 
Seventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. 
The author has written about trees as he has seen them. in 
walks and rambles, in town and country. It is wholly unlike 
anything that has ever before been published on the subject. 


How to Celebrate Arbor Day. 


Decoration Day. Thanksgiving Day. 
Fourth of July. Christmas, 
AND THE 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men. 
Arranged by Proressor Joun A. Suepp and others. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 
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3 Somerset Street, - - 
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DAY 


Day Stencils. 


Sold only in Sets, 25 cents. 


ia Giant. 
Oak. 


Washington Elm. 
God Bless Our Trees. 


New 
Arbor Day Stencils. 
Size, 24x 36 inches. 

Each, 10 cents. 


California Giant. 


Oak. 


Washington Elm. 

Penn’s. Treaty with the 
Indians. 

Motto — “God Bless our 


” 


Border — Oak Leaf and 


Pattern. 


All six sent postpaid 
for 50 cents. 
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Do you want a camera? If so, write 
us stating which make you prefer and 
we will tell you how you can get one 
absolutely free. 


A good camera will add fifty per 
cent. to the pleasure of your vacation, 
to say nothing of the lasting satisfac- 
tion which the pictures will afford you 
in years to come. 


Please note that we have no cheap 
cameras, which we want to work off. 
You can make your own choice, and we 
will make you a present of it, in return 
for a small service. 


We would also remind our readers 
that the “Dictionary of United States 
History” can still be obtained with the 
Journal of Education one year for 
$3.80, or six months for $2.50. 


Neighbors,” an elegant volume 
with fifty full page colored plates of 
birds, is also given with the Journal of 
Education one year, both for $3.75. 


A copy of either of these books, “Bird 
Neighbors” or Dictionary of United 
States History,” will be given free to 
any present subscriber who will send 
us only one new prepaid subscription 
to the Journal of Education for a year. 
Price, $2.50. 

Business MANAGER. 


Teacher Wanted 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Department. 


T h Cc tive A 


rium Buildiug, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Vacation Trip to Europe. 


Specially planned for TEACHERS. Fine accom- 
modations; terms reasonable; seventeenth season. 
Address Prof. H. B. RicHARDSsON, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVE*TS WEEKL: 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, an. condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Washington, D C 


A NEW BI 


FOR THE 


an inexpensive Binder to’keep the 
oF Epucarion in book 


Che 
Boston Binder 


OUR NEW B 


packing. Or it will be 


same 


N DER 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our supscribers have expressed a Cesire for 


weekly issues of the 
form. We have at 


ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manili stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cove ; 


cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL. 
Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


INDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents adJitional to cover cost of postage and 


3 = CIVEN FREE 


To any present subsc:iber sending us a mew six months 
| subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
AND 
SCHOOL 


Lp corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


Send for new Catalogue. 


‘J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th 8t., 


New York. 


For Sale, 
TERMS REDUCED, 


A College, delightfully located in one of the Western 
States, with a new building erected for the purpose 
on a four-acre ripe amply supplied with school 
furniture, chemica philosophical, and physiological 
apparatus, maps, globes, etc. The College has a 
Mert mee department, with accommodations for an 
hundred boarding students, and is now in full opera- 
tion in all departments. During the first year the 
enrollment was 268 and this year it will reach 300 
students. The College is unsectarian. It is now 
owned by its President, who offers it for sale. 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession at anytime. His salary, after pay- 
ing four professors and all current expenses, will 
amount to $1,800 for this year, and he gives assur- 
ance that this amount can be increased easily to 
$2,000 and even $3,000 per annum. 

All this property, with the good will of the Col- 
lege, will be sold for $6,000: $3,500 in advance, and 
the balance ina year or two. For full information 
apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT 

165 Harvard street, Dorchester, Mass. 


P.S. None need apply who are not ableand dis- 
SS to purchase, i? the situation proves satisfac- 


For Sale, 


Furniture, fixtures, and good-will of a flouri 

Private School, located in a thriving New upland 
town, at a railroad centre, within twenty miles of 
four large cities, The Troprietor has other business, 
and will sell at a very low rate. The school has been 
under the same management more than twenty 


ears, and hasa goud reputation. For full 4 
fare apply at once to . HIRAM ORCUTT, 


165 Harvard 8St., Dorchester, Mass, 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, sco | C©™ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), e - $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ss a 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - a Boston, Mass. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DAY.—APRIL 23. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


An April day in England’s jocund spring, 
Sweet-throated birds make all the woodlands gay, 
With dewy blooms the meads are bourgeoning, 
And past the blushing hedges lovers stray. 


‘Tis April time in England, and men’s minds 
Are quick with dreams of valor and emprise; 
The thread Columbus followed far unwinds 
And lures to venturous quests ‘neath western skies. 


’Tis April time: and thoughts are singing birds, 
And hope is strong, and brave deeds may be done; 
Wisdom allures with magic of sweet words, 
And naught is there by man may not be won. 


An April day in England’s virile spring: 
And lo! unclose upon it two calm eyes 
Which read the secret of each diverse thing,— 
The clod, the flow’r, the heart, the high emprise. 


An April day in England’s tearful spring: 

The calm eyes close that saw so deep and far; 
But ah! the truths kept for surrendering 

To that wide glance our own possession are. 


“BE KIND.” 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, BOSTON, 


“'l'o treat a child as irredeemably bad—to surround 
it with an atmosphere of moral pessimism—is to create 
by suggestion a bent of moral nature in the direction 
of depravity. The teacher who seizes every oppor- 
tunity to remind a child that it is slow in this branch, 
incapable in that, is taking the child a long step 
toward intellectual paralysis. When we call a domes- 
tic animal ‘tamed,’ we really mean that it has the 
henefit of an optimistic attitude!” 

Not long ago I heard Henry Houck, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, Pennsylvania, talk upon his early 
experiences as a teacher. He related this incident:— 

When visiting a country school in the mountains. 
the teacher called up a class of bright boys and girls, 
among whom was one overgrown, unkempt creature— 
a girl of fifteen or sixteen—whose painfully embar- 
rassed air showed that she was keenly conscious of the 
difference hetween her and the other pupils. She 
wore heavy, ill-fitting shoes, her dress was chéap and 
poorly made, her hands big and’ red., She was not 
able to answer a question that was put to her. At 
every failure the smart boys and girls laughed, while 
she colored scarlet and hung her head. So it went on, 
the teacher making invidious comparisons, exclaiming 
at her stupidity, and declaring that if she could not 
do better she would have to be put back in the A B © 
class. A tear stole down hercheek. The class 
nudged each other and giggled. 

“I made up my mind then and there,” said Mr. 
Houck, “that before I left that school, I would do two 
things. I would confound those smart boys and girls. 
and chase the tear from that poor girl’s cheek.” 

When the teacher asked him at the close of the 
recitation, if there were any questions he would like 
to ask he said “Yes,” and took the class in hand. He 
commenced at the head, and gave them some posers. 
Not one could answer a question. As he came down 


toward the foot of the class he said he “eased up” and 
gave the girl a question which he thought she could 
answer. She did, and he exclaimed, “Good, good!” 
Her face brightened. Her head became more erect. 

He went through the class again, with the same 
result,—failures, till he came to the foot, and the big 
girl again. She answered correctly. Again he said, 
“Good, good, first-rate!” and passed on. This was 
repeated several times, the smart pupils looking at 
each other in stupefaction and dismay. 

“Such a changed class you never saw,” said Mr. 
Houck. ‘The smart boys and girls were a dejected 
lot, but the big girl was radiant. She seemed actually 


“metamorphosed.” 


After school he asked the teacher about the girl. 
She told him that she was an orphan who worked on a 
large farm three miles away for her board; that she 
was kept out of school so much to work that she com- 
pletely spoiled the “Record”; and that she did not 
know what to do with her. 

*“O, be kind to that girl, be kind!” said Mr. Houck. 

1 have often thought of this incident since, and 
wondered whether the teacher were, indeed, afterward 
kind to the girl. And 1 have found myself thinking 
more than ever before of the injury done to children 
by parents and teachers who accentuate their mental 
and moral deficiencies by discouragements, by de- 
preciations, by “naggings, ° instead of lessening them 
by encouraging words, by cheerful suggestions, by the 
recognition of their possibilities of good and their pos- 
sibilities of achievement. 

Truly, the matter is a vital one; we may well pause 
and ask the question whether any one of us is doing 
aught, directly or indirectly, to induce mental or 
moral “paralysis.” 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


BY C. H. KEYEs, HOLYOKE, MASS, 


The expression “high school extension” is loosely 
used in current pedagogical literature to cover any set 
instruction given by high school teachers, outside the 
limits of the daily programme and not included in the 
course of study prescribed for the regularly enrolled 
pupils of the high school. 

dn the present paper the writer has in mind any 
organized systematic instruction emanating from the 
teaching force of a high school or provided in connec- 
tion with the high school, and aimed at a clientage not 
regularly enrolled as pupils or taking for its subject 
matter topics not included in the regular course of 
study. High school extension will include, then, ex- 
tension of clientage and extension of curriculum. It 
will consist in carrying part of the high school course 
of study, in modified form it may be, to people who are 
not, or cannot be, in regular daily attendance upon the 
school. It may also involve the offering of instruc- 
tion of more advanced or special character than is in- 
cluded in the regular high school courses. 

Why, then, should the high school undertake any 
such extension of its work? Only to re-enforce its 
other efforts to fulfill its true function. Any work 
which can be shown to be a dissipation of the adminis- 
trative or instructional energy, any work which 
diverts the effort of teachers or principals from the 
main purposes of the high school, is unjustifiable, and 
therefore ought not to be undertaken. This forces us 
to ask. What 1s the chief function of the American 
public high school? Is it to prepare pupils for col- 
lege? No, although pupils should be enabled within 
its curriculum to find means of preparing for any col- 
lege whose requirements for admission have been pre- 
pared with life and the world in view, and not exclu- 
sively in the cloister of the scholar, with no reverence 
for anything but traditions. Is it to prepare pupils 
for life? No, if by this oft-used phrase we mean to 
equip pupils to get a living, or even equip them to learn 


how to get a living. Yes, if thereby we mean to give 
the pupils who have completed grammar school work 
training for noble living, as well as to develop power 
which will enable them later to earn an honest living. 
Yes, if it means to furnish them ideals of a life worth 
living, and to cultivate the powers which will enable 
them in some marked degree to.realize those ideals, as 
well as to idealize the realities which often take their 
place. 

To give the boys and girls who enter the high school 
four years or more of the best training for fullest self- 
realization is the true function of the high school. 
‘To give the secondary pupil the training which will 
best fit him for his place in the social order, in the 
state and in the home, whether his subsequent career 
take him-to college or not, is the chief business of the 
high school. 

insisting, then, that the first duty of the high 
school is to the boys and girls who attend it, and re- 
membering that there are very few high schools that 
ure not to-day complaining of inadequate teaching 
force or too much work, we may ask, tow 1s lume, 
opportunity, or justification to be found for any high 
scnool extension work?’ tirst, there may be the em- 
ployment of an additional teaching force to meet the 
wants of pupils prepared to enter on high school work, 
but unable to attend the regular sessions of the high 
school. .‘Lhis want Massachusetts has partly met and 
provided for in her evening lngh school law. Mainte- 
nance or advancement of the standard of citizen intel- 
higence and integrity, demands this extension, and re- 
sults seem to justify the measure on economic grounds. 


Such extension work has in its favor much seemingly. 


successful experience and has provoked small chal- 
lenge. Its continuance is a question little mooted, 
and the writer believes its main lines of work capable 
of complete justification. It will accordingly be 
passed over in this consideration, that time may be de- 
voted to phases of high school extension about which 
there is more serious question and much diversion ot 
opinion. 

1t often happens that high school progress in a 
given community is retarded through lack of the sym- 
pathetic interest that would come from larger acquain- 
tance with the spirit and methods of the school, and 
the personality of the instructors. 1t may be that the 
shortest way to create the interest that will demand 
and generously support good science work in our high 
schoels, for example, is to organize extension classes 1n 
science among adults in the community. Or we may 
best be able to give the English language the im- 
portant place it deserves in our course by extension 
classes in English literature. Or again, we may often 
win intelligent appreciation and sympathetic co- 
operation in advanced method in high school instruc- 
tion by extension work among fathers and mothers 
for the study of current progress in school administra- 
tion and instruction, or for the study of the develop- 
ment of youth. If, for example, fathers and mothers, 
as well as teachers, could read and study together the 
Harvard Circulars XNVIIL. and LXXI. on the teach- 
ing of English composition in the secondary schools, 
it would result in some wholesome improvements in 
this line of high school instruction. ‘lhe mothers’ 
clubs. clubs for the study of adolescence, child study 
clubs, and kindred organizations have accomplished 
such desirable results in many places. It may often 
happen that more intelligent, generous, and conscien- 
tious support of schools is developed through exten- 
sion classes in civics or municipal government. All 
such extension strengthens the regular work of the 
high school teachers by creating for it an educational 
atmosphere. 

Care must be taken that to secure the probable and 
larger, but remoter, good of the high school, the 
present, certain interests of the school are not 
neglected. ‘To enable any instructor to do extension 
work the regular work should not suffer. 

The extension effort should be kept free from mer- 
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cenary suspicion by never being made the means of 
enlarging the income of any member of the regular 
high school teaching force, who is already on full time 
and full pay. Personally, I feel that the rule of many 
cities which forbids the employment in the night 
schools as instructors or principals of any persons who 
are regularly engaged in the work of the day schools 
is a wise one. There may be local conditions which 
make such call to double service necessary, but as : 
general rule the day school teacher who does not 
actually need his evenings for preparation of his day 
work, or for rest and recreation, needs it for scholarly 
and professional growth. 

Again, the high school has an opportunity to serve 
its own graduates who do not go to college, by offering, 
so far as is consistent with full discharge of duty to 
undergraduate pupils, certain post-graduate courses, 
or membership in classes in any subject not included 
in the course previously taken by the graduate. 
Under this latter clause alone, many pupils frequently 
prolong their high school course and gain not only 
added scholarship, but also the inspiration which takes 
them later to college or technical or professional 
schools. Che high school has no right to exist which 
does not annually inspire an increasing number of its 
graduates with a desire for more and broader educa- 
tion than the secondary school gives. ‘The longer it 
keeps up its contact with its pupils, the more likely it 
is to do this. Every secondary school not located at 
the seat of a higher institution has a larger number 
of graduates for whom college, normal, or technical 
school courses are practically out of the question. 
Extension of high school courses would largely bene- 
fit this class. 

In the tendency to prolong secondary school courses 
beyond the limit of preparation for college, there is an 
appearance of the beginning of a movement which 
may partly eliminate the college from our educational 
system, by making American gymnasia of our high 
schools, and universities of our colleges. This is in 
sympathy with the movement to put some work in 
algebra, geometry, and the languages into our gram- 
mar schools. It is furthered, too, wherever systematic 
extension of high school courses to six years 1s under- 
taken. Jt would result in giving the advantage of 
practically two years of a college course toa large 
number who now get no training after the end of the 
traditional high school course. By giving the train- 
ing of these two years in an institution virtually under 
the eyes of its patrons, it would save a large part of 
the freshman and sophomore wrecking which results 
from sending away trom home Unmature boys and 
girls. As soon as this training is available at home 
there wil go to university Work many students who 
are, immediately after graduation trom the high 
school, wisely held out of college by their parents be- 
cause they are known to need the restraming and 
guiding influence which homes alone can give. Now 
two years of interruption of progress in study too 
often robs boys and girls of any desire to goon. But 
if systematic extension of the high school course to 
six years were made in the larger towns and cities, no 
such interruption would be necessary, and the worid 
would be the gainer in a large force of well-trained, 
well-balanced men and women who are now without 
any but secondary education. 

Lhis extension would leave university instructors 
free to do real university work for students of sutli- 
cient maturity and training to undertake such work. 
it would hasten the adoption of a scheme of free elec- 
tion under good counsel in all university work. 
Pupils finishing any rationally justifiable six years’ 
high school course would certainly have power to fol- 
low profitably university work in the lines of their 
choice and their strength. It would be much harder 
for the institutions whose front doors face the setting, 
rather than the rising, sun to keep up their irrational 
prescription of courses of study, based on the false 
notion that there is any ideal fixed course or half dozen 
such courses to fit all humanity for highest living. 
It would help us to apprehend the duty of cultivating 
power along the lines of interest rather than cherish- 
ing so many delusive hopes for what is called symmet- 
rical education. Love for learning rarely follows the 
imposition of courses or subjects upon students in 


high school or college. Just so far, then, as high 
school extension offers freer opportunity for young 
men and women to follow the lines of their power and 
interest, rather than those of their weakness and lack 
of interest, it will tend to keep such students away 
from institutions that still insist on adjusting the 
minds of youth to courses speculatively wrought out 
by the student of the sum of all human knowledge, 
save those sciences that disclose the nature of man. 
It will also result in making more elastic the courses 
of the regular high school work. 

The cultivation of the literary, musical, color and 
form taste, as well as the philanthropic instinets,—in 
a word, of the artistic and ethical sense of the com- 
munity in which the high school is located, always 
strengthens the school, increases its opportunities and 
improves the work done in the regular course. 
Courses of lectures in ethics, lit- 
erature, art, musical, or dramatic 
interpretation can ordinarily be 
made self-supporting in any high 
school which has its own audi- 
torium. Such lectures should 
always be accompanied by sug- 
gestive and supplementary lines 
of reading. Definite study with , 
reports and discussions from all is 
necessary if growth is the result 
desired; for all high school ex- 
tension work must avoid the 
danger of being mistaken for en- 
tertainment merely, while 
necessarily of a character to com- 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, 


The teaching of drawing in the public schools, in 
a systematic way, has proven the wisdom of those 
pioneers in the subject, of the early ‘seventies, and it 
was to be expected that this universal, development 
of the art instinct in our young people would lead 
to the demand for high art in schools,— at least, so 
far as the placing of good examples before the eyes 
of the pupils is concerned,—and this demand is being 
met by thoughtful educators everywhere. It is our 
purpose in these papers, to show what practical use 
can be made of pure examples of the pictorial art, in 
inculeating lessons of permanent value in youthful 
minds, and, also, how they can be made auxiliaries to 


mand interest, it must involve 
work for those who are to get its 
true benefit. Such courses help make the high school 
a centre for the higher life of the community and 
serve as prophyllactic against so much of this cheap 
amusement that offers itself in every city and town to 
the serious injury of all that the high school seeks to 
develop in the way of sturdy character. These 
courses need to be so carefully guarded that no in- 
structor or subject matter of questionable worth is 
ever admitted. This caution needs often to be uttered 
in this day, when men, and women, too, are so 
wickedly willing to write letters of recommendation to 
escape the importunities of that class of traveling lee- 
turers, readers, artists, musicians, etc.; who seem 
bound to impose upon every community once. 

The character of high school extension courses is a 
matter to be determined by the conditions to be met in 
varying localities. I can think of 
no better way to destroy the use. 
fulness of the whole movement 
than to undertake to apply identi- 
cal courses over any extended area 
or through any extended period, 
The course that will attain desired 
ends this year may fall far short 
next year or might have been a 
calamitous undertaking last year. 
The course which is best for the 
Boston Latin school might be a 
total mistit for the Worcester Eng 
lish high school. The extension 
work serving the highest purpose 


the regular school studies, such as history, geography, 
literature, and science. 

All children are fond of animals, and as these have 
been the humble companions and faithful servants of 
man since the creation, answering to his various 
moods and stages of development, even, it may be 
well to begin with them. ‘The outline of six lessons 
is viven. 

|. The procession of the royal bull, Apis-Osiris; 
by A. Bridgman (Tig. 1). 

Animals were so highly regarded ancient 
times that they were even worshipped by the 
people of the Orient.—who were, of course, 
pagans,—especially in Assyria and Egypt. (These 
countries to be pointed out on the map.) The 
highest divine powers were ascribed to Osiris, who was 


in Holyoke might be entirely in- 
appropriate for Somerville. The 
nature of the body to be served must determine the 
character of wise service. While we all have many 
things in common and need to study many various ex- 
periences to learn how large, after all, this minor frac- 
tion of likeness is, it is also true that the conditions 
surrounding and inhering in every community and 
every class are the determining factor in the wise 
shaping of high school extension courses. Let us 
study the subjects rather than the subject; the people 
to be served, the ends to be reached, rather than ex- 
clusively the branches to be taught. Let us gain ex- 
perience and study it. Let us examine courses, re- 
sults, and conditions from many places before under- 
taking to make any but the most flexible courses of 
study for high school extension. These must aim to 
meet the conditions that immediately confront us and 
keep in mind the needed service to be rendered to the 
community in which the work is done. 


Fria. 2. 
represented in their religious festivals by Apis, the 
bull. This is a very powerful and even savage ani- 
mal, as all children know who have seen one tearing 
up the ground in a country pasture, and as it was diffi- 
cult for men to subdue, it was selected as one type of 
the great power, which all nations and even savage 
in this picture the animal 
is shown decorated with most precious embroideries 
and with flowers, and heads the procession to the 
temple. (The temples; the strange characters called 
bieroglyphics which preserve their history; the pecu- 
liar type of the people; the sacred lotus and tau 
symbols; the baldachin; the strange musical instru- 
ments, could all be spoken of and thus constitute a 
mast fascinating story of ancient Egypt and its peo- 
ple. Refer to Egypt as the land of the Pharaohs, one 
of whom oppressed the Jsraelities and brought down 


tribes have recognized. 


*Copyrighted, 1898, 
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plagues: as the land to which Joseph was sold by his 
brethren and in which Moses was brought up till he 
led his people out into the Promised Land. ‘The 
pupils might be asked to put the teacher’s story into 
words or writing for next lesson.) The artist who 
painted this fine picture is an American, F. A. 
Bridgman. He was born in Alabama in 1847, 
and began life as an engraver for the American Bank 
Note Company, in New York. He has studied and 
painted mostly in Paris and has received the decora- 
tion called “Legion of Honor,” for a painting called 
“The Funeral of a Mummy,” which is owned by 
James Gordon Bennett, in New York. 

II. The Greeks showed great skill in their treat- 
ment of lions and horses, as is shown by the famous 
frieze of the Parthenon and the gates of Mycenae. 
(Point out Greece and Athens, and have illustrations 
of the frieze if possible.) The Greek mythology con- 
fains many fascinating stories, several of them con- 
nected with animals. The story of Ulysses and his 
companions wandering ten years after the siege of 
Troy may be briefly told. ‘The reason they were so 
long on the way was mostly due to their turning aside 
when they ought to have kept on. Once they visited 
Circe, who is represented as a woman very beautiful to 
look at, but of a cruel disposition, for she turned all 
those who came near to admire her into swine. This 
picture (lig. 2) represents the companions of Ulysses 
as swine before the cruel Circe. Is it not a sad sight 
to see what was once men turned to these unlovely 
animals? It was because they did not attend to their 
duty, and when people neglect what is right, their 
character changes very unpleasantly, even though 
their bodies may remain the same; still one cannot 
keep a beautiful expression on the face if there are 
bad thoughts within. ‘The belief that every person 
is followed by some animal who has the same charac- 
teristics as himself is expressed in the old Norse 
Sagas (state briefly what sagas were); so when we 
read there of the wicked girl calling the wolf to tell 
her what to do to get rid of her beautizul sister, it 
was really the bad heart of the jealous girl urging her 
en. (Refer to the animals symbolic of the evangelists: 
Juke [lion], Matthew [angel], John [eagle], 
Mark | ox |.) 

The artist who painted this is of French birth and 
is LBriton-Riviere. He has given us a companion 
picture, as it is called, quite different in character. 
It is Daniel in the lions’ den. (Fig. 3.) How many 
can tell me the story? (If no one can do so, let them 
look it up before next lesson.) 

The Romans were devoted to animals as the sport 
of man, and exhibited great heartlessness in regard to 
them (point out Italy and Rome, and mention 
liome’s greatness), as is proven by their terrible sports 
of the arena, where wild beasts devoured, not only 
each other, but also the early Christians; and by their 
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MEMORIAL DAY, 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


[If possible, have the schoolroom trimmed with the 
American colors and some flowers; pictures of any mili- 
tary heroes, especially those belonging to this country, 
may be prominently placed and draped with bunting and 
flags, and adorned with flowers. If in the speeches allu- 
sion is made to any one of these men, the allusion will 
be more impressive if the speaker call attention to the 
picture. The singing of appropriate and patriotic music 
will, of course, be inserted in the programme. ] 

1. Address: ‘How the Observance of Memorial Day 
Was Suggested.” 

The credit of first suggesting ‘‘Memorial Day” belongs 
to Mrs. Henry S. Kimball of West Philadelphia, Penn. 
The suggestion was made by her in 1868 to General John 
A. Logan, then commander-in-chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Mr. and Mrs. Kimball were old friends 
of General Logan, On their return home from a Southern 
tour, Mrs. Kimball wrote to General Logan, stating that 
she had particularly noticed the Southern women decorat- 
ing the graves of their dead fallen in battle, and sug- 
gested to him that, as the commader-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, he should have our heroic soldiers, 
whose lonely graves were many, scattered, and unmarked, 
remembered in the same beautiful way. The general was 
deeply impressed with the idea. Soon afterward he wrote 
Mrs. Kimball, thanking her for the suggestion, and stat- 
ing that he felt that such a touching tribute to his dead 
comrades would meet with general favor. The order, 
formulated and sent out, was well received and practically 
adopted by the Grand Army of the Republic, greatly to 


JEROME H. RAYMOND, 
President West Virginia State University. 


General Logan's satisfaction, as evidenced in the follow- 
ing letter to Mrs. Kimball, dated Washington, July 
9, 1868: — 

My dear Friend: It is very gratifying to me to hear, as 
I do day after day, from my friends, 
of the reception of my order No. 11. 
As you observe, the custom is a beau- 
tiful one, and I am confident that it 
will not only never pass away from 
the recollection of the American peo- 
ple, but will more deeply ingraft itse f 
in their hearts, and each returning 
anniversary of sacred decoration will 
increase in impressive devotion to 
our patriot dead; and the crowns we 
weave for them of never-fading laurel 
and the beautiful flowers strewn over 
their graves give birth to sentiments 
of love and of honor, which bind the 
past, the present, and the future in 
one continuous chain of admiration, 
oe, that the life and service of even the 
| humblest private shall never be for- 
gotten. : Yours truly, 

John A. Logan. 


FiG. 3. 
chariot races in the Coliseum, where noble horses were 
trampled to death. (Show the famous chariot race 
of Alexander Wagner, Hungarian artist, born at Pesth 
in 1838.) 


“Fielding has vastly more conception of humor 
than Diekens, and Dickens has vastly more obserya- 


lion of humor than Fielding.”-—Lowell. 


—Selected. 
2 Recitation: “A Soldier’s Farewell.” 
Now rest, my sword, 
Rest. for I ne’er shall wield 
Thy faithful blade again on battlefield; 
Slow through my veins the scanty life drops run 
My work is done. 


Now peace to me, 

Rest after the long fight 

And suffering for fatherland and right. 
After the victory, by heaven sent, 

[ am content. 


Until this hour 
Life’s book was full of stain,-— 
Now God himself has made it pure again, 
Has closed the volume, and His hand divine 
Now rests on mine. 

And so, farewell! 
l may not see again 
The golden sunlight fall on hill and plain; 
A long, a last farewell! My work is done, 
My rest is won! —From the German. 


3. Essay: “What is a hero?” “Our Dead Heroes’” (or 
any suitable subject). If desired, a debate, consisting of 
but two speakers, can be given on the question whether 
the celebration of Fourth of July or Decoration Day does 
most to instil true patriotism into the minds of the young. 


4. Reading: ‘‘Decoration Day.” 

I stand upon the summer hills and listen 
To voices murmurous, low; 

Peneath the slopes the havened waters glisten, 
In sunset light aglow. 


So light and airy now the sunbeam tarries, 
That fancy almost sees ? 
The zephyr's wings, half folded like a fairy’s, ; 
In half illumined trees. 


A gentle spirit charms the restful hours, 
Dews gem the pendant fern; 

Sweet odors rise from incense-cups of flowers, 
And lilied airs return. 


But some that life’s sweet habitudes did follow, 
In golden Junes of yore, 

When summer comes, and comes the purple swallow, 
Will come to us no more. 


They fell beneath the tattered banners, streaming 
On battle’s clouded breath, 

Where heroes saw, in serried columns gleaming, 
The lurid fires of death. 


They come no more, when bugles deep are blowing 
On Freedom’s natal days; 
They hear no more, in deep, sweet numbers flowing, 
The patriot-hero’s praise. 
Their lives shall know no stain,—no shaded splendor, 
Their fame is safe and sealed; 
They, offering earth the most that life can render, 
Sunk on the red-cross shield. 
Their mounds shall have our blessing of protection 
While blooming vears return; 
While summer airs give flowers a resurrection, 


And gem the moss and fern. 
—Hezekiah Butterworth. 


5. Oration or speech on ‘‘Decoration Day.” 
6. Recitation: “Cover them over.” 

Cover them over! 

‘Neath the sweet clover 
War-scarred battalions are melting away; 
No longer in strife are the blue and the gray; 
Time is the foeman who conquers to-day. 


Lilies and roses! 

Valor reposes 
Under the hillocks strewn over with flowers; 
Heroes who fought for their country and ours, 
Peacefully sleep ’neath the May-bedecked bowers. 


Over them lay 
Laurel and bay: 
Garlands for heroes who bore them so well; 
Crowns for the martyrs who fought and who fell; 
Long in the land may their memory dwell. 
—H. J. Shellman. 


THE BEST TEACHER 
BY SUPERINTENDENT H. E. KRATZ, SIOUX CITY, IA. 


| Adapted from the Western Teacher. ] 

The following instructions and questions were sent 
to all teachers from second to eighth grades, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their pupils’ ideas as to what 
are the characteristies of the best teacher:— 

Place on the blackboard the following questions, and 
request pupils to express themselves clearly and fully:- 

Recall all your teachers as fully as you can, and single 
cut the one who helped you the most: 

(1.) In what way did she help you? 

(2.) Do vou recall any special word or act of hers 
which greatly helped vou? If so, what was it? 

(3.) Write, in a half dozen sentences, a description of 
the best teacher you have had, without naming her. 

The following are characteristic statements about 
the “best teacher” :— 

She could stand some fun. 
She had no pets. 
The children feel as if she was one of them. 

The principal reason I liked her for was because she 
liked me and showed it once in a while. 

She always wanted me to be thoughtful. 

Her actions helped me to do better. 

If you did not get your lessons, she was so sorry that 
it made you ashamed. 

She took a great deal of interest in us. 

Put us on our honor. 

Her manner seemed to give me an inspiration to work. 

She never punished the pupils because she didn’t feel 
good. 

Never flew off the handle. 
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Does not scold us one time, and then be awful good for 
a while. 

Always meart what she said. 

Always thought before she spoke. 

Always gct our attention. 

She don’t feel satisfied when her pupils don’t have a 
good lesson. 

She was interested in her pupils’ habits and reading. 

By making things pleasant, so I felt like working. 


APRIL HAPPENINGS.—(II.) 
April 23. 
1564-- Birth of William Shakespeare. 
1662—First Connecticut charter. 
1775—Birth of Turner, the landscape painter. 
179i—Birth of James Buchanan, president of the 
Unite States 1856-60. 
1518—Birth of James Anthony Froude, historian. 
1838--The first steamer of any regular line of steamers 
across the Atlantic entered New York harbor. 
April 24. 
1704—The Boston News-Letter, the first permanent 
newspaper on the continent, was published in Boston. 
1800—Congressional library established. 
April 25. 
1599—Birth of Oliver Cromwell. 
1822—Samuel Green was publicly hanged on Boston 
Neck. This was the last use of this gallows. 
1854—Slavery abolished in Venezuela. 
1862—Capture of New Orleans. 
April 26. 
1730—Old South church completed. 
1799—Putnam’s famous ride down the stone steps by 
which he escaped. 
1819—First permanent lodge of Odd Fellows in the 
United States was formed at Baltimore. 
April 27. 
1582—Sir Walter Raleigh sent two vessels to colonize 
America. 
1763—Pontiac held the great council of war that de- 
creed the famous attack on Detroit. 
1791—Birth of Morse, the telegrapher, in Charlestown, 
Mass. 
1802— Birth of Louis Kossuth, Hungarian statesman. 
1820—Birth of Herbert Spencer, philosopher and edu- 
cator, 
1822—Birth of General U. S. Grant. 
1865—Assassin of President Lincoln captured and 
killed in Virginia. 
April 28. 
1758—Birth of President James Monroe, famed from 
the ‘Monroe Doctrine.” 
1780—Lafayette visited Boston. 
April 29. 
1792—Birth of Martin Vassar, founder of Vassar col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
t814—United States vessel ‘‘Peacock” captured British 
“Eperrier” with $118,000 in specie. 
1818—Birth of Alexander II., czar of Russia, who 
emancipated 20,000,000 serfs. 
1850—-Kossuth lectured in Faneuil hall. 


April 30. 

1492—A letter of privilege was drawn up by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, among other things, authorizing Columbus 
and his descendants to use the title Don before their 
name. 

1789—-Washington was first inaugurated president of 
the United States. 

1798—United States navy created. 

1803—Louisiana purchased from Napeoleon for $15,- 
090,000. 


TALKS ON ARITHMETIC —(1.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


[There is no attempt in these talks to present a body 
of doctrine, to make any startling announcements, or to 
develop special originality. They are merely “talks.’’] 


Some one has well said: “The chemistry of to-day 
is not the chemistry of twenty-five years ago, but the 
arithmetic of to-day is essentially that of fifty vears 
ago.” There is an attempt in some quarters to mini- 
nize arithmetic. I think it is to be magnified. — | 
agree fully with President Eliot that too much time 
has been given to the subject, that too much time is 
still given to it in some schools, but the greater 
trouble is that the children know so little about it, 
atter all the time that it receives. 

The first great wrong is in trying to have every 
ehild do as much as every other in arithmetic. This 
Not half enough is 
done with numbers by those who have the arith- 


is simply cruel, almost criminal. 
metical talent or “sense.” Too much is attempted 
by those who lack this. There is as great a diversity 
of talent in numbers as in sone. It is as vicious to try 


to have every child do full work in arithmetic as it 


would be to demand that every child should sing as 
many songs in as good time with as much fervency as 
any other. Not to allow a natural mathematician to 
do any more in numbers than the dullest child does 
is as wicked as it would be to refuse a musical girl the 
privilege of singing until the most earless child learns 
to sing well. 

Whatever may have been true of the tendency to 
over emphasize arithmetic in the past, there are many 
schools that practically ignore it now. In some 
places the schools are losing the respect of the busi- 
ness community, because boys, especially, leave school 
with so little power or training in numbers. 

Business is demanding shorter methods of dealing 
with numbers. There must be accuracy and reason- 
able rapidity. These can be attained by most chil- 
dren if they be‘given a little practice every day. 
Nothing can take the place of regular practice for a 
little time. 

| have often argued that every school needs a little 
practice in gymnastics every day, for its effect upon 
the pupil in all his other work; that it needs a little 
bright, spirited singing daily for its effect upon all 
other exercises; and just as much every child should 
have a little lively mental arithmetic daily for its 
awakening of the attention. Bacon said centuries 
since: “If a man’s thoughts be wandering, let him 
study arithmetic.” 


By whom is he elected? For what term? 

Are presidential electors elected or appointed ? 
By whom? - State their proceedings. 

When does the house elect the president? How 
does it vote? 

State the president’s qualifications. Salary.— 
Normal Instructor. 


OUTLINE OF HEALH LESSON.—(11.) 


V1. How our body is covered. 


1. The skin. 
2. ‘The sweat tubes, the drain pipes of the body. 
3. Why we need to take baths. 
4. Baths, how and when to take them. 
5. Why we need to wear clothing. 
6. About clothing. 
Yli. Hints for every day health. 


How to care for the teeth. 

Hints for keeping good eyesight. 
Care of the ear. 

Care of the throat. 

Care of the finger nails. 

Care of the hair. 

Care of the feet, head, and body to prevent 


colds. 
3. Hints about sleeping. 
9. The sick room and how to care for it.—From 
Waymarks for Teachers, Silver, Burdett, & Co., 


publishers, Boston. 
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THE POLITICAL STORM-CENTRE OF THE FAR EAST. 


Arithmetic is not everything, but a little of it does 
for the mind and for the character of the pupil and 
for the school as a whole what nothing else can do. 
Well taught, there is little likelihood of there being 
too much of it, but badly taught there is liability of 
being much too much time given to it. 

Arithmetic ought to be taught so as to make it 
easier for the child to learn science, history, and 
veography, 

Correlation is all very well, it has its place and is 
contributing much to the widening of the children’s 
horizon, but arithmetic is one of the subjects that 
offers slight opportunity for correlation. In the 
learning of numbers in the lowest grades it should be 
wholly by correlation; and in a way there may be corre- 
lation with history, geography, and science from time 
to time, but training in the processes of numbers is 
to be had only by animated mental work with arith- 
metical combinations when the mind is fresh. 


I 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 


Tow is an army raised? How does congress con- 
trol it? 

By whom may the militia be called out? When? 

Name the prohibitions upon the United States. 

What is habeas corpus? A bill of attainder? An 
ex post facto law? An appropriation by congress? 

State the reasons for the prohibitions as to titles of 
nobility. 


Name the prohibitions upon the states. 
What is the advantage of having but one president? 


GEOGRAPHY BY GRADES. =(1.) 


BY MARY R. DAVIS, 
Principal Training School, Haverhill, Mass. 


GRADE III. (FOURTH YEAR IN SCHOOL.) 


[Articles on ‘‘Geography in the Primary Grades” have 
been published in the American Primary Teacher from 
September, 1897, to March, 1898, inclusive. ] 


REQUIREMENTS. 


I. Consider the general knowledge of most pupils 
in this grade. ‘They have already, from previous 
study and observation, a knowledge of land and water, 
the uses of each as homes for mankind and animals, 
for traveling and trade, for furnishing food products 
and occupations for many people; they have know!l- 
edge of different modes of traveling and transporta- 
tion; of different people,—their homes, manner of 
construction, and furnishing; their means of getting a 
living; their food and manner of procuring; their 
manners and customs, ete. 

Pupils have a knowledge of natural features, as the 
hill, pond, brook, river, ete. They are beginning to 
understand something of the forces at work in the air 
and on the earth,—in rain, wind, and wave; of the 
wearing and leveling of the hills and mountains, the 
weathering of rocks, and of soil-making; the different 
forms of water and their work in fog, clouds, snow. 
hail, frost, and dew. They think of the sun as gis 
ing us light and heat; and they know of the moon. 
planets, and stars. ‘They know of the divisions of 
time into days, months, and years; of the seasons and 
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what each brings. They know the terms, circle, 
sphere, hemisphere, circumference, and diameter. 

II. Review these facts, previously taught or ob- 
served, by having outdoor lessons, modeling, sketch- 
ing, and bringing in pictures of hills, brooks, and 
brook-basins, slopes, water-partings, valleys, etc. 

Continue observations of disintegration and de- 
nudation. Continue morning talks on weather, not- 
ing more carefully certain conditions which forecast 
certain other conditions. Make more difficult 
weather charts as pupils are prepared for them. (See 
Miss Frances-Seaver’s article in March American 
Primary Teacher.) 

Direction should be reviewed in many ways, also 
the reading of charts, maps, ete. 

Ill. Teach river, river-basin, river-system, moun- 
tain, mountain-range, mountain system, plateau or 
high plain; lake, island, continent; cape, peninsula, 
gulf and bay, sound, isthmus. 

IV. Especially study a few facts in regard to a 
river and river-basin; falls, rapids, river-plain (flood- 
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folds. They are cut out and broadened by the wear- 
ing effects of water and weather. 

Illustrate by leading pupils to think of the appearance 
of an apple during the process of, and after, baking,—its 
expansion, contraction, and cause of each. A volcano is 
sometimes illustrated when the skin of apple or potato 
bursts in process of baking. Why? 

By using several thicknesses of soft paper, or a folded 
tablecloth, teacher can illustrate how side or lateral pres- 
sure of the ocean produced folds in earth’s crust near the 
sea,—-thus the Appalachians were formed. Sketch on 
board; show lantern slides representing these folds (anti- 
cline and synecline), without giving names. 


The side pressure is greater in some places than in 
others. 

The highest mountain ranges and systems are 
usually younger than the lower ones. The highest 
points of a range are peaks. These peaks are often 
covered with snow for the entire vear. 

Where there is no snow they present a sharp, 
rugged, rocky surface, 

Several peaks clustered together form a mountain 


knot or group. 


Plateau 


Wrtieltinal and { 


plain). Lead pupils to a simple idea of erosion and 
deposition, through observations in out-door lessons, 
typical pictures, and sketching. 

Note.—Two distinct lines of work in this grade should 
be followed. First, all physical features should be taught 
from the home environment (outdoor study). By means 
of pictures and maps, the pupils should be sent out into all 
the world for similar or like physical features. Climate, 
products, people, occupations, and government should be 
observed at home, and compared with the same in other 
parts of the world. 

The solar lantern, with slides representing people and 
activities of other sections of the earth, is a great help in 
aiding pupils to gain right mental pictures, and in arriv- 
ing at truths. The teacher should choose representative 
pictures. Throw on screen,—pupils tell what they see and 
infer kind of climate, etc. Where the solar lantern cann°t 
be procured, the teacher should have at hand a collection 
of typical pictures. 

Second, lessons should be given to give a view of th>* 
world, as a whole, as the home of man, with its land and 
water, its mountains, plains, and valleys; its varied cli- 
mate and dependent products and occupations; the world 
should be cut into its continents; the continents into 
grand divisions; our grand division into countries,—the 
latter into states, etc., thus leading from the whole world 
to its parts, considering the relation each part or section 
bears to the whole in relief, drainage, climate, and pro- 
ductions. 

This method of presentation is a great saving of time, 
and the children, from the first, gain accurate conceptions 
of the world, instead of isolated facts. 


V. Present idea of world, as a whole, revolving 
through space; also, the world as represented by globe, 
lighted and heated unequally by the sun. 

VI. ‘Teach hemispheres; continents; six gran 
divisions; the ocean with its five divisions; principal 
land and water divisions. 

VIL. Present a view of our grand division, North 
America; our country, United States; divided for con- 
venience into states; our group of states, New Eng- 
land; our state, Massachusetts, divided into counties; 
our county, divided into cities and towns; our city. 

VIII. Detailed study of city. 

Method of presenting new subjects. 

From the review in outdoor study of physical 
features and in-door study of pictures of hills, hill 
ranges, etc., we pass to the teaching of mountain, 
mountain-range, and system. 

The following, or similar, definitions should be devel- 
oped with class and written upon the board, not for pupils 
to memorize, but to aid them in clearing up mental pic- 
tures, and to give them power to express their knowledge 
in proper language: — 

A hill is usually formed by the soil and rock havy- 
ing been cut ‘away by running water. Mountains are 
folds in the earth’s crust. 

One of the long upward folds is a mountain range. 

Several parallel folds extending in the same direc- 
tion form a mountain system. ‘The low land hetween 


the parallel ranges are mountain valleys. 
Other mountain valleys (transverse) cut across these 


The line along the top of a mountain range is a 
ridge or crest. 

Look off toward the distant range and note the lines or 
crest against the sky. It is a water-parting. Sketch. 

A high plain between mountain ridges is a plateau. 
Older mountains have a plateau-like appearance be- 
cause they have been worn down. 

(Plateaus are usually bounded by mountains. They are 
usually dry, because the high peaks take the moisture 
from the clouds as they are driven by the winds against 
their cold sides,—the moisture being deposited in the out- 
side of plateau.) 

A single mountain which sends forth steam, lava, 
and ashes isa voleano. (Show pictures and lead chil- 
dren to think how it is formed.) 
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As each feature is developed it should be modeled, 
sketched; made more real by using pictures and lan- 
tern slides. 

Kach pupil should be required to bring in pictures 
representing one or more of the different forms; the 
best should be mounted, making a chart representing 
mountain seenery. 


A good solar lantern can be made for $15. Slides can 
be procured for forty cents and forty-five cents apiece. 
They are an invaluable aid to the study of many subjects, 
especially to that of geography. Typical pictures of many 
physiographic features can be taken in locality, thus add- 
ing another interest to outdoor study. They are easily 
used; as a sunny room only needs to bé arranged so as 
to be easily darkened; a screen hung in place on one side 
of room above blackboard, to be lowered when needed. 

If slides are carefully selected, one may represent sev- 
eral facts, and would he used again and again as each fact 
is developed. 

A set of slides selected by Professor W. M. Davis of Har- 
vard University for teachers can be procured of Edwin F. 
Howell, 612 Seventeenth street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This list of books is suggested to aid teachers in the 
study of the subject: Heilprin’s ‘Earth and Its Story,” 
published by Silver, Burdett, & Co.; Shaler’s “Story of 
Our Continent”; Davis’ “Elementary Meteorology”: Rus- 
sell’s “Glaciers of North America,” published by Ginn & 
Co.: Shaler’s “Man and Naturein North America”; 
Mill’s “‘Realm of Nature,” published by Scribner’s Sons: 
Tarr’s “Elementary Physical Geography,” published by 
Maemilian & Co.; “National Geographic Monographs.” 
published by A. B. C. The Journal of School Geography, 
published by Richard Dodge, Teachers’ College, New York 
City, is an invaluable aid; through its pages several] of 
our geographical leaders are speaking every month. 


SUBJECTS FOR TEACHERS MEETINGS. 


Correlation of Studies: Geography and History. 
Memory Gems. 

Good Language. 

Textual and Topical Teaching 

Unconscious Tuition. 

What is Good Reading and How to Secure It. 
Supplementary Reading. 

Suggestions in Music. 

Hints of Work in Drawing. 

What is a Good Recitation and How to Conduct It. 


THE IMMORTAL NINE. 


BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY, 


Do you know the heavenly daughters of Mnemosyne and 
Zeus, 

The attendants of Apollo when he lets his coursers loose? 

Thackeray said few could n me them, and presumably he 


- knew, 
But if you will con these verses you may number with the 
few. 
Hither comes a graceful creature full of motion and of 


fire; 
*Tis Terpsichore, the dancer, playing on a golden lyre. 
In her footsteps comes Thalia, radiant with mirth and joy; 
Comedy is her dominion, happiness without alloy. 
Erato is close behind her; garlands deck her rosy form; 
She is singing love songs ever, breathing passion sweet 
and warm. 
And anon appears Euterpe, whom the lyrists loveth well; 
Over music and emotion doth she exercise her spell. 
Here is one who gazeth ever on the years that backward 


roll; 
Slowly from her arms unwinding falls a never-ending 
scroll: 


Over epics grand or gloomy, over History’s red page, 

Doth the musing, dreaming Clio keep her watch from age 
to age. 

There’s Melpomene the mournful, muse of many griefs 
and cares; 

Tragic is she in her gestures, and a tragic mask she wears. 

Polyhymnia stands yonder, calm and _ beautiful and 
strong; 

Serious and sweet the goddess who presides o’er sacred 
song! 

There is one of noble presence bearing compass, chart, and 
globe: 

Moons are beaming at her girdle, suns are burning on her 
robe; 

Stars above her brow are shining in the meshes of her 
hair— 

‘Tis Astronomy'’s bright goddess, ’tis Urania the fair. 

Last there comes a stately goddess, chief is she of all the 
nine; 

Of all voices sweet or solemn, hers is nearest to divine! 

‘Tis Calliope the regal, Queen of Muses tall and fair; 

z0lden eloquence she ruleth, silver tongues her praise de- 
clare. 

* * * * * 

These are they in whom we rhymesters are supposed to 
put our hope, 

These the nine immortal muses dwelling on Parnassus’ 
slope. 


TEST YOUR SPELLING. 

Melancholy, etherial, privilege, privacy, phantom, ap- 
parition, cheerful, transient, angel, agriculture, frontier, 
civilization, recession, rendezvous, garrulous, appropri- 
ate, coquettishly, quadrangular, occupied, substantially, 
luxuries, descent, incredible, precipice, foreign, recollec- 
tions, suppressing, bequeaths, Britannia, meteor, attain- 
able, arable, facilitate, declivity, extrication, avalanche, 
precision, ascertain, occurrence, contrivances, artificial, 
tourists, separate, efficiency, eminence, Marguerite, sil- 
houette, diamonds, exterminate, overthrow, remove, sup- 
press, expel, extirpate, annihilate, banish, ambiguous, 
doubtful, implicit, implied, vague, indefinite, uncertain, 
activity, application, practice, operation, occupation, em- 
ployment, pain, ache, agony, anguish, distress, pang, 
paroxysm, suffering, torment, torture, twinge, pardon, re- 
mit, forgive, overlook, condone, excuse, absolve, acquit- 
tal, remission, forbearance, amnesty, severe, austere, in- 
exorable, inflexible, genial, relentless, rigorous, unyield- 
ing, unrelenting, affable, indulgent, lenient, pliable, vi- 
ciousness, oifence, misdeed, iniquity, vice, depravity, im- 
morality, wrongdoing, virtue, delinquency, rectitude, 
innonence, synonyms, excellence, synonymous. 


ARITHMETIC ON THE GREAT LAKES. 

On September 27 the steamer Yale left Chicago for Buffalo 
with 120,000 bushels of corn and 65,000 bushels of oats (the 
largest cargo of grain ever carried on the lakes); 2 1-4 cents 
freight was paid for each bushel handled. What was the 
freight on the cargo? 

If the corn sold for 37 cents per bushel and the oats for 29 
cents per bushel, how much was received for both? 

The buyer paid 75 per cent. of the money in cash and the 
remainder in 30 days. How much will be paid in 30 days? 

Four-fifths of the cargo was sent east by rail. How many 
bushels were sent? 

How many cars will be required to carry the amount sent 
east (3,520 tons), if the capacity of one car is 25 tons? 

The Northwest sailed from Buffalo to Duluth via Macki- 
naw, a distance of 1,100 miles, in 60 hours. If she stopped at 
Cleveland 4 hours and 20 minutes, at Detroit 5 hours, at 
Mackinac island J hour and 40 minutes, what was her average 
rate? 
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There is such a thing as too much life and spirit 
ina teacher. Jt may wear a class out as well as the 
teacher. 


Do not explain too much on the one hand, and do 
not, on the other, leave discouraged pupils to flounder 
aimlessly for want of a hint. 


The educational struggles in Kansas City have re- 
sulted. as we anticipated. in the triumphant success 
of Superintendent Greenwood, who was sustained by 
an overwhelming Vote. 


The local arrangements for the meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, North Conway.— 
July 5 to 8.—are all that can be desired. Within a 
diameter of three miles are hotels having ample ac- 
conmodations for more than 2,000 people. Each of 
these under the reduced rates give, if over quarter of 
a nile away, free transportation to and from. the 
mectings of the institute. 


The first evil effect of the raise in teachers’ salaries 
in Chicago is the robbery of a school principal, Henry 
G. Clark of the Calhoun school, in broad davlicht. 
while going’ a short distance from his home ‘to his 
school. Tle made a lively fight, but three to one 
were too many, and he was overpowered and relieved 
of ten dollars and his watch. Evidently the thugs 
think the teachers a moneyed set. | 


School papers are often a great incentive to 
students. They sometimes lead to trouble for the 
editors and sometimes for the teachers. but when a 
steady hand is kept on the editors. so that personalities 
are not indulged in, there is an opportunity for execel- 
lent training in language and business. "This note is 
inspired by looking through The Empire Student 
of Empire, Nevada, a small town far removed from 
any city. The Empire Student is an eight-page, two- 


column paper, with six departments. It is bright, 
newsy. and readable at home and abroad. There are 
hundreds of such student papers in the country. 


The “Buffalo lawsuit” has had a most satisfactory 
ending. One of the grammar school principals was 
dropped from his position in 1896 by Superintendent 
Henry P. Emerson, who gave as his reason “incom- 
petency and unfitness to preside over the school.” 
The principal brought suit against Superintendent 
emerson for $10,000 damages and engaged able legal 
talent. It looked as though a deal of commotion 
might be created, although there was no question as 
to the correctness of Mr. Emerson’s attitude. The 
case has been dropped, however, and will not be prose- 
cuted. This is most satisfactory to all friends of 
good schools, and especially so to the friends of Mr. 


emerson. 


COLLECTIONS IN SCHOOL, 


It has been seriously proposed to have every pupjl 
in the United States give a penny a week for fifty 
weeks to make up a fund of $5,000,000 for the build- 
ing of a United States warship to take the place of the 
Maine. Without discussing this special scheme, 
which has as little to°commend it as any imaginable, 
the whole question of allowing collections in schoo! 
well be considered. There may be crises in 
which it is not unwise to allow the children who wish 
to give to some special cause to do so collectively, but 
these instances are very rare. It ought to require 
the concurrent action of teacher, superintendent, and 
the school board or its chairman to make such a col- 
lection possible. It might be safe to leave the prin- 
cipal free to have one collection a vear without special 
authority. provided a majority of the pupils on secret 
ballot vote for it. 

Sunday school collections are regarded in many in- 
stances as a serious hindrance to the usefulness of the 
Sunday school. and here there is no public objection, 
the Guly question being as to frequency and the inten- 
sity of appeal; but in the public free school there are 
many serious objections of a general nature. While 
some good may be done, much harm may follow. — It 
is true that it would be possible that the children 
could be wisely taught how to be benevolent; it is 
equally true that the probability is that they will not 
be seo taught in this way. 


RADICAL REACTION. 


The new city charter in San Francisco provides 
thai the superintendent may appoint four deputies, 
incrcasing the number to five whenever the average 
attendance has increased 8,000, Now these deputies 
must have taught school ten years, the last five years 
in San Franciseo. ‘This later provision seems at first 
sight little less than ridiculous, making it impossible 
to secure expert supervision unless by accident. The 
deputies must be made up of teachers direct from the 
ranks of the city teachers. This provision would not 
have been thought of three vears ago, and is merely re- 
wction from the tendency in some cities to pass over 
all local talent and afl teachers in service in the choice 
of deputies and assistants in some localities. The 
Journal considers it a misfortune for the school 
hoard to equip itself for supervisors by passing over 
all home school principals. It is inconceivable that 
any city should not have some men or women whose 
influence on the board of supervisors would not be 
indispensable. On the face of it a school board that 
chooses its supervisors without local talent is weak 
ilinost to idiocy. There are conditions and traditions 
in the worst city that should be known and reckoned 
with in all supervision. Any attempt to ignore such 
home talent is sure to bring about radical reaetion in 
other cities, as it has done in the case of San Francisco. 
secause other 
cities do not take any home talent for supervision is 


Two wrongs do not make one right. 


He reason why San Francisco should insist wpon in- 
breeding by law, but it is through extremes that a 
happy mean is reached. and common sense will prob- 
ably insist in all cites that at least a third and not 
more than two-thirds of the supervisory board shall 
he taken from those who haye taught in the city the 
past five years. 


THE ELEMENT OF FAILURE. 

The heading of the editorial, “The Cleveland 
Failure,” in the Journal of March 31, was misleading, 
both as to the contents of the editorial and as to the 
condition in Cleveland, and yet it is an eminently ap- 
propriate title if the emphasis is placed upon the 
“definite” article, “The” Cleveland Failure. There 
is an element of failure in the Cleveland experiment 
that should never be lost sight of and from which all 
other cities should take warning, and to this the edi- 
torial in question referred,—the election by party 
vote every two years of the director of the schools, 
who has the appointment of the superintendent, and 
who has greater responsibilities, financial and other- 
wise, than any one fully comprehends. The editorial 
spoke in commendation of Mr. Sargent, the director 
of Cleveland from the first, and said “Mr. Sargent 
only uses polities so far as is necessary.” but any 
“educational” system is a failure in so far as it makes 
it necessary for a man with such responsibilities to go 
upon the stump in a heated campaign and advocate 
the election of a partisan mayor and city council, and 
of himself at the same time. 

Mr. Jones, the able and efficient superintendent 
of Cleveland, read into the editorial, largely through 
the heading, that which was hardly in the text, but it 
gives us great pleasure to give his letter in full. The 
Journal has never hinted that the Cleveland experi- 
ment was a failure, but that the necessity of a partisan 
nomination and election of the director every two 
years on the same ticket as the mayor and city council 
ix a failure the Journal still believes. 

To the Editor of the New England Journal of Education: — 

Dear Mr. Winship,—I was quite surprised on opening 
the Journal of March 31 to find a sensational editorial en- 
titled “The Cleveland Failure.”’ From the _ references 
made in the course of the article, it would seem as if the 
usually level-headed editor of the Journal must have been 
imposed upon by some designing politician who thus far 
has been prevented from plunging the schools into politics 
by the usual methods, and who therefore has concluded 
to do so on paper. Some such statements as those referred 
tc in vour editorial were made from time to time by party 
papers, but the people here did not believe them to be true, 
as is plainly indicated by the triumphant re-election of 
the present school director for his fourth term. It is 
doubtless impossible to get all desirable reforms embodied 
in a single law. It is doubtless true that some changes 
for the better might be made in the Cleveland plan. In- 
deed, I myself think that the election of school director 
should occur but once in four years, instead of every two 
years, as now; but I am not in favor of removing entirely 
the election of school officials from the people. I am 
happy to say that at no time since I have been superin- 
tendent of schools here have these elections brought about 
any such conditions of affairs as you plainly imply by 
your editorial remarks. ‘Some of your inferences and im- 
plications seem to me of the wildest character. In the first 
place, the janitors in this city (however it may be else- 
where) have to do only with the care of the houses, and 
have absolutely no control over the management of the 
schools. These are under the care of teachers, all of 
whom are citizens, and all of whom are entitled, under 
the laws of Ohio, to vote for school officers, except in a few 
cases, in which they have not yet reached the requisite 
age. These teachers have quietly attended to their duties 
as citizens without let or hindrance, and without the 
slightest disturbance to the schools. From a large experi- 
ence in many cities, and a still wider observation in many 
others, | am able to say that I know of no other place in 
which the teachers and schools are more entirely free from 
the bane of partisan politics than they are in the city of 
Cleveland. Indeed, they are now absolutely free from any 
domination whatever from that source, and the thought- 
ful people of the city have come to believe this to be 
true. The voters of the city have again demonstrated 
that they regard the position of school director as one to 
be filled by merit, and not as one to be used in paying 
party obligations. Even the argument industriously ad- 
vanced that “he has had it long enough” had no influence 
as against the record of the present director for good busi- 
ness sense and sterling integrity. Although under the 
law, the director is necessarily nominated under party 
forms, it is a fact that the present director, in the recent 
election, received a large support from persons of the op- 
posite political faith. Indeed, I cannot imagine who could 


have so imposed on your good judgment in this matter 
except Lhat it be some one intent upon stirring up an ex 
citement which does not now exist, in the hope that he 
may profit personally by so doing. 
Very truly yours, 
L. H. Jones, Supt. of Instruction. 
Cleveland, O., April 6, 1898. 
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RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ELECTIONS. 

A school district is a political subdivision of the 
state, and when the voters thereof legally assemble for 
the purpose, and make a choice of persons for public 
officers, the court of appeals of Kansas holds, in 
Lathen against Campbell, such proceeding consti- 
tutes an election by the people, within the meaning of 
the ‘constitution of that state. It further holds that 
the voting must be by ballot, although school districts 
are specifically exempted from the operation of the 
Australian ballot act of Kansas. The election of the 
candidates is expressed by the result of a ballot, and 
it is not necessary that such election be formally de- 
clared. 

MUST EXHAUST ALL REMEDIES AFFORDED BY 

SCHOOL LAW. 

According to the doctrine established by a num- 
ber of cases, the court of civil appeals of Texas holds, 
in Plummer against Gholson, 44 Southwestern Re- 
porter. 1, that a teacher is required to exhaust all the 
remedies ‘afforded by the school law before he can re- 
sort to the extraordinary remedy of mandamus to 
compel the county superintendent of public instrue- 
tien to approve a voucher drawn for his salary as 
teacher. For instance, the statute construed in Nance 
against Johnson, 8 Texas Reports, 401, and held to 
confer the right of appeal from all acts of county 
school officers to the state superintendent and to the 
state board of edueation, the court says is still in force, 
Revised Statutes of 1895, article 2938b, and, there- 
fore, it holds that, before applying for a writ of 
mandamus, the teacher here should have appealed 
from the action of the county superintendent to the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The one absorbing topie of interest is still, and is 
likely to be for some time to come, our relations with 
Spain. The anxiously awaited message from Presi- 
dent McKinley brought matters to a crisis. It should 
he borne in mind that the action of the house went be- 
vond the recommendations of the president, both as to 
the methods and the object of our intervention in 
Cuba. As to the tirst, the president asked diseretion- 
ary authority to make such use of the army and navy 
is might be necessary, and in the closing paragraph, 
added after the Spanish government had proclaimed 
a cessation of hostilities in Cuba, he intimated that 
our aspirations as a Christian, peace-loving people 
would be realized if the so-called armistice were suc- 
cesstui. But the resolution of the house not merely 
authorizes, but “directs,” the president to intervene, 
and that “at once.” So also as to objects: that stated 
‘ry the president was “to secure the termination of 
hostilities in Cuba and the establishment of a stable 
government there.” The object set forth in the reso- 
lution of the house is the securing of permanent peace 
and orcer in Cuba, and “establishing by, the free 
action of the people thereof a stable and independent 
vovernment of their own.” 

Qne feature of the president’s message attracted 
less attention than might have been expected. It had 
heen everywhere assumed, on what seemed the best 
authority, that in his negotiations with Spain the 
president had demanded action looking to the estab- 
lishment of an independent government in Cuba. 
Yet, from the summary of the negotiations which he 
vave in the message, it appeared that he had made but 
three propositions: ‘That Spain should grant an ar- 
mistice until October 1, for the negotiation of peace, 
with the good oflices of the president; that she should 
revoke the recencentration order; and that she should 
permit the United Sthtes to give relief to the suffer- 
inv. The last two conditions Spain met; and the 
first condition also she met after a fashion, the day 
before the message was sent to congress, by ordering 
# suspension of hostilities in Cuba, though she did 
this under pressure from the powers and at the inter- 
cession of the pope, and not in reply to our representa- 
tions. ‘lo a superficial view, therefore, the situation 
seomed to be that we had asked three things from 
Spain, and that, to a certain extent, she had conceded 


them all, yet we were pursuing a belligerent purpose 
hecause she had not conceded something else,— 
namely, negotiations looking to the independence of 
Cuba—which it did not appear that we had asked at 
all. 


* * * 

An explanation has been given of this peculiar 
situation which seems plausible, although it does not 
greatly relieve our diplomatic dilemma. It is said 
that the president’s despatch to Spain, as drawn by 
him, declared that an independent government must 
be established in Cuba; but that Attorney General 
Griggs altered the word “independent” to “stable” as 
a diplomatic equivalent. When Minister Woodford 
submitted the despatch to Senor Sagasta, the latter 
promptly asked him whether by “stable” government 
the United States meant “independent” government, 
to which Minister Woodford replied in the negative, 
assuring Senor Sagasta that what was meant was such 
a system of self-government as Canada enjoys. 
Afterward, apprehensive that he might have made a 
mistake, Minister Woodford cabled for instructions 
and was informed by the president that the word 
“stable” meant “independent.” But matters had by 
that time reached such a stage that Minister Wood- 
ford did not deem it prudent to offend Spanish sensi- 
tiveness by making the demand; and, therefore, the 
ultimatum for independence was never laid before 
Spain. Not having been officially communicated to 
the Spanish government, it could not, of course, be 
included in the president’s summary of the corre- 
spondence. This explanation is not official, but it 
fits in with the known facts of the case, and accounts 
for what otherwise would be almost inexplicable. 

One honorable gentleman calls another honorable 
gentleman a liar: the honorable gentleman whose 
veracity is impugned hurls a volume of the congres- 
assuredly a deadly missile—at the 


sional record 
other;-and there ensues a general melee, in’ which 
several score of honorable gentlemen push and crowd 
end pull each other, while the sergeant-at-arms brand- 
ishes his mace on the frontier of the crowd, and the 
speaker pounds with his gavel unheeded. That is the 
scone which was witnessed in the house of representa- 
tives on the 13th inst. shortly before the house, by a 
vote of 324 to 19, adopted the resolution directing 
the president to intervene at once in Cuba. Some 
allowance should be made for the extraordinary ten- 
sion to which members of congress have been sub- 
jected: but that such a fracas as this should have been 
possible, just as congress was taking the most 
momentous action in our history since the civil war, 
is pot flattering to our national pride, nor does it re- 
dcund te our credit in the eyes of other nations. 
* * 

The precise form of the resolution of congress is 
uncertain, at the time of writing. The resolution 
passed by the house, as has been already noticed, 
went beyond the action recommended by the presi- 
cent. vet its form was on the whole acceptable to him. 
The resolution of the senate is in different and more 
peremptory terms, and it is uncertain, at this moment, 
whether the house will recede from its action or will 
insist on it, or whether a compromise resolution may 
he adopted. ft is highly unfortunate, in a matter of 
such gravity, that there should be any appearance of 
divided counsels, or any waste of time in formulating 
the action ef congress after its general outlines had 
heen determined on. If the recognition of the Cuban 
republic were to be insisted on, the situation would 
be unpleasantly complicated, for the president in his 
message gave excellent reasons why the republic 
should not be recognized; and that is a question which 
constitutionally rests with the president. 


The charter of the four splendid steamers of the 
American trans-Atlantic line, the St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Paris. and New York, puts at the disposal of the navy 
four large swift ships, built with special reference to 
naval uses, and capable of rendering as good service as 
is possible with unarmored cruisers. The four large 
steamers of the Morgan line, previously purchased, 
are to be used as auxiliary cruisers for the patrol of 
the Atlantic coast line, and will be manned by the 
naval militia of the seaboard states. The orders of 


the war department, concentrating our small regular 
army at Chickamauga battlefield, and at New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Tampa seems to bring actual operations 
very near. The meeting of the Spanish Cortes has 
been hastened; and there are no signs of yielding on 
the part of Spain. There have been rumors of joint 
pressure upon our government by the six great powers, 
but England is not likely to be drawn into any move- 
ment of that kind, and the other powers are not likely 
to venture upon it without her. The United States 
is neither Greece nor Turkey, and that, doubtless, the 
powers will remember. 


The president of the West Virginia University, Dr. 
Jetome H. Raymond, is but twenty-seven years of age, 
probably the youngest man who has ever been the presi- 
dent of a state university. He was born at Clinton, Ia., 
March 10, 1869, but his parents moved to Chicago when he 
was aninfant. His father died while he was a child, and 
he began active life early as a newsboy, telegraph mes- 
senger, and office boy. At fourteen he had learned stenog- 
raphy, and was employed as a stenographer in a grocery 
establishment, and afterward ina fruit house. At sixteen 
he went to the office of president of the Pullman car com- 
pany, and at seventeen was private secretary to George M. 
Pullman. All this time he was an earnest student, and 
at eighteen left the Pullman office and fitted for college, 


graduating from the Northwestern University at twenty- 
two, having paid his way through by his stenographic art. 
He did some post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins and 
the Chicago universities. He has spent one year in travel 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, going around the globe, re- 
turning via the Pacific ocean. He was a lecturer in so- 
ciology at Chicago University, and also at the University 
of Wisconsin, before his election to the presidency of the 
West Virgina State University. He enters upon his duties 
at Morgantown with much energy, and his success is al- 
ready assured. He took his Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago at twenty-three. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 


April 28.—Mason street, committee rooms, 9.30 a. m. 
New England Conference on “General Education.” 


NEW YORK CITY MEETINGS. 

April 22.—Association hall, 4 p. m. Dramatic reading 
of selections from Dickens’ “Bleak House” and “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’’ Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh. 

April 22.—Public Education Society, 509 Fifth avenue, 
4p.m. “Some Important Changes in Education,” Frank 
MeMurry. 

April 22.—New York Frimary Teachers’ Association, 
City Normal College, 4 p.m. “Characteristics of a Good 
Primary Teacher,’ Associate Superintendent A. W. 
Edson. 

April 22.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Asso 
ciation hall, 8.15 p. m. ‘*Oases in the Algerian Sahara,” 
illustrated, Burton Holmes of Chicago. 

April 22.—Polyhemus Memorial Clinic, Clinton _ street, 
Brooklyn, 8.15 p. m. ‘* Laboratory Appliances,” Dr, William 
M. Hutchinson. 

April 23.—Association hall, Brooklyn, 8.15 p.m. Dramatic 
readings, ‘‘The Coming and Passing of Arthur,’’ Rev. Vernon 
C. Harrington, of Cleveland. 

April 23.—Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 4 p.m. ‘‘ Califor- 
nia,” illustrated, Professor Homer C. Bristol. 

April 25.—Brooklyn Institute, Art building, 4 p. m. 
‘‘Aleceus and Sappho,” Professor H. W. Smith of Bryn Mawr. 

Ap il 25.—Lecture room, 502 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 8.15 
p.m. ‘ Measuring the distance of the Moon,” Charles W. 
Lyon.” 

April 26.—Art building, Brooklyn, 4 p.m. The develop- 
ment of color in the later Renaissance, illustrated, Miss Louise 
Both-Hendriksen. 

April 26.—New England Congregational church, 8.15 p. m- 
‘< Decorative Art in Egypt: the Lotus Motive,” illustrated, 
Professor William H. Goodyear. 

April 25.—Art building, Brookiyn, 8.15 p. m. ‘‘Peterbor- 
ough and the War in Spain,” illustrated, Miss Marie L. Burge. 

April 27.—Large lecture room, 502 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
4 p.m. ‘*Home Instruction in Household Economies,” Mrs. 
Robert Dodd. 

April 27.—Jersey City Teachers’ Association, high school 
hall, 4 p.m. ‘‘Nature Study,” Professor F. Lloyd. 

April 28.—Art building, Brooklyn, 4 p.m. ‘‘Forest Life,” 
illustrated, Lyman A. Best. 

April 28.—Large lecture room, 4 p.m. Conference on psy- 
chology, Dr. Edward F. Buchner. 

April 28.—Art building, Brooklyn, 8.15 p. m. ‘*Experi- 
mental Methods of Illustrating the Subject of Heat,’’ Profes- 
sor Robert Spice. 

April 28.—Art building, 8.15 p.m. ‘The Cutting of Micro- 
scopic Sections of Rocks,” James Walker. 

April 28.—Museum building, Eastern Parkway, 8.15 p. m. 
A study of constellations in the heavens. 

Apr'l 29.—Association hall, Brooklyn, 4 p. m. Dramatic 
readings from George Meredith's Tale of Chloe,” ‘*Richard 
Feveril,” and ‘‘The Egoist,’’ Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


April 23.—Teachers’ Federation, Handel hall, at 10.30 


a.m. Miss Elizabeth K. Burdick, president. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE SCIENCE 
OF EDUCATION. By Johann Friedrich Herbart. 
Translated by Beatrice C. Mulliner. Preface by Doro- 
thea Beale. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 360 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The Herbartians may have made little headway in con- 
verting the American scholars, disciples of other German 
and British masters, to their view of Herbart, but they 
have certainly made an American market for the litera- 
ture of Herbart. The first phase of this book to attract at- 
tention is the preface by Dorothea Beale. What would 
Herbart say could he read it? Here are a few of her sen- 
tences: “As we study his psychology we find there is 
much that does not fit our universe of thought; The great 
advance in science, especially in physiological science, 
has enlarged our knowledge of the relation of the mind 
to the body; and We think at first that it is impossible for 
us to follow him, or benefit by his teaching.” 

Here and elsewhere Herbart may well pray to be deliv- 
ered from his friends. Why not let Herbart and his psy- 

chology and pedagogy stand on their own feet. It is not 
expected that America in 1900 will accept all of what any 
master has taught. We take from Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, from Kant and Hegel, from Bacon and Locke, 
from Pestalozzi and Froebel so much as we choose with- 
out spending out time in telling what we do not accept; 
why not do the same by Herbart? The world really cares 
very little for what Miss Beale, or any other Herbartian, 
does not accept of the teachings of their master. What is 
wanted is a clear statement of such phases of Herbart as 
are applicable and adaptable, and this book is really one 
of the best of Herbart’s works for this purpose. These 
“letters” were written by Herbart to a long-time friend, 
who was devoted to practical education, and were written 
with a purpose to apply his psychology to education. The 
book also has a good biographical sketch, together with 
“The Herbartian Theory of 


nearly 100 pages on 
Education.” 
NUMERICAL PROBLEMS IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 


With Metric and Logarithmic Tables. By J. G. Estill 
of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 144 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This book of numerical problems was not designed to 
take the place of other text-books on geometry in use, but 
to be used with them. The author was induced to pre- 
pare the work by the action of Yale University in 1894 in 
dropping arithmetic from the requirements for admission, 
and substituting plane geometry and the solution of nu- 
merical problems involving the metric system and the use 
of logarithms, and the action of the Conference of College 
Presidents in 1896 to secure uniform requirements for col- 
lege entrance, who also dropped arithmetic and substi- 
tuted a knowledge of the metric system and ability to 
solve numerical problems in plane geometry. These 
problems will greatly aid the teacher and student in the 
study of plane geometry. Most of them have had class- 
room test, and all are adapted to this use. They furnish 
the means of class drill, which is necessary for every stu- 
dent, whether he is or is not to enter college. The prob- 
lems are classified so that their use is easily understood. 
The entrance papers were selected with great care. The 
use of the metric system is introduced at the first, and 
thoroughly applied throughout. The discussion of loga- 
rithms, the explanation of their use, and the use of the 
table are made very simple and clear. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By Wooster Woodruff Beman, 
Professor of Mathematics in University of Michigan, 
and David Eugene Smith, Professor of Mathematics in 
Michigan State Normal School. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
193 pp. 

This is a work of two eminent mathematical scholars, 
the one a professor in a prominent university, the other 
in a state normal school. It is a progressive work, and 
was prepared for progressive teachers in American high 
schools, academies, and normal schools, to be used by 
classes who desire to review and to extend their knowl- 
edge of the subject previously acquired. The applied 
problems refer to the ordinary commercial life of to-day. 
The problems in pure arithmetic in the high school are 
intended to furnish training in mathematical analysis. 

As a book for reviews, for students who already under- 
stand the language of arithmetic, few definitions and 
rules are given or required. It is assumed that arith- 
metic is a fit instrument for mental training, and the 
work has been prepared with this object in view, as well 
as to furnish a drill-book in the practical principles of the 
science. The authors are successful teachers, and fully up 
to the times on material and methods of teaching. 


A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By J. N. Mce- 
Ilwrith, London, Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 222 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This was written especially for young people, and is ad- 
mirably adapted to awaken an interest in the works of 
the great dramatist and poet, and to cultivate a taste for 
the better class of literature. It treats upon those fea- 
tures of Shakespeare’s works in which the young are es- 
pecially interested, and in a fascinating manner. The 
book is adorned with a portrait of Shakespeare and forty- 
four beautiful half or full-page illustrations. It is one 
Pe eae which young people should be encouraged 
o read, 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE; OR, FULLNESS OF 
PEACE, POWER, AND PLENTY. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The keynote of this book is expressed on its title page: 
“Within yourself lies the cause of whatever enters into 
your life. To come into the full realization of your own 
awakened interior powers is to be able to condition your 
life in exact accord with what you would have it.” “The 
author points out the great fact that thoughts are forces 
and also the great laws underlying their effective use in 
every-day life. He deals with the effects of the various 
mental states and conditions upon the body, Everything 


is worked out in the unseen before it is manifest in the 
seen, under the eternal law of cause and effect. The 
realm of the unseen is the realm of cause, while the realm 
of seen is the realm of effect. All that any man has done 
or attained has been done in full accordance with this 
law, and what one has done all may do, even to become 
“prophets, seers, sages, and saviours.” 

Many will not accept all the author’s conclusions, but 
all will find in this book much food for thought and 
much truth that cannot be questioned. 


PRACTICAL ETHICS. By Henry Sedgwick. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 260 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a volume of valuable addresses and essays vari- 
ously delivered and printed in special magazines. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick of the University of Cambridge, Eng., is 
one of the world’s leaders in ethical thinking and in pro- 
moting the advancement of moral instruction and inspi- 
ration. It is ten years since ethical societies were formed 
for the intensifying of public conscience along moral lines. 
To Professor Sedgwick, more than to any other man, is 
due the inception of the idea, and these addresses really 
cover the entire scope of this organized effort. 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 

Henry S. Pancoast. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Cloth. 393 pp. 

As interesting, informing, and attractive a brief state- 
ment of the history, biography, and study of American 
literature as we have seen. It is large enough to be quite 
comprehensive, and small enough not to be tedious. It 
is well illustrated, admirably analyzed, and brightly 
written. The appendix contains a table of contemporary 
events that is of great value to every student. It corre- 
lates English and American affairs as well as history and 


literature. 


LYING PROPHETS. A novel. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 495 pp. 
This is a thrilling, tragical love story, into whose warp 

is woven the woof of lying prophets by the hand of a skill- 
ful master. The leading characters are Joan Tregenza, 
her sailor lover, Joe Noy, and John Barrow, a painter, 
whose materialism appeals to the artless but illiterate 
Joan, resulting in a passionate friendship between them. 
An enraged, bigoted father and a jealous step-mother 
furnish strong dramatic action, while a fond uncle assists 
in the pathetic interlacing of the various scenes. The 
story revolves around the untutored pessimism of Joan 
and the extreme optimism of Barrow. It is one of the 
strongly written books of to-day, to appreciate which one 
must read it carefully with all its details. 


“THE MAN WHO OUTLIVED HIMSELF.” By AI- 
bion W. Tourgee. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hul- 
bert. 

This is the title of a volume containing three delightful 
short stories by the talented author who has given us 
many charming pen pictures of the South and tales of re- 
construction days. The leading story, whose name gives 
the book its title, is a remarkably strong narrative. It 
would be well-nigh impossible to select any one feature 
of it as pre-eminent, but chapter 4, in which the leading 
character regains his mental faculties after ten years in 
an insane asylum, is perhaps the most striking. This, 
with two other equally good stories, makes a book that 
does not contain a single dull page. 

MEN IN EPIGRAM. Compiled by Frederick W. Morton, 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 228 pp. Price, $1.00. 
However well or ill the individual man may think or 

speak of himself or others, it is not yet satisfactorily set- 

tled whether he is a “sublime brute” or a “degenerate 
angel.” If there is any conflict between science and the 

Bible, it seems to be on this point. In this volume, in 

epigram, is the cream of all that has ever been written 


about men; the “views of maids, wives, widows, and 
other amateurs and professionals.” It is a volume of con- 
densed thought and expression; ‘‘a sermon in a word, a 
poem in a couplet, a cartoon in a phrase.” 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Frederic Harrison. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 253 pp. Price? 75 
cents. 

We here have a graphic history of the life and achieve- 
ments of one of the most remarkable men who lived and 
acted in the sixteenth century. In this interesting biog- 
raphy we are made familiar, not only with the character, 
ability, and heroism of the man, but also with an import- 
ant chapter in the history of the period in which he lived. 
Compiled from contemporary authorities, this life is ac- 
curate and reliable, and is well written. The appendix 
contains much additional and valuable information. 


DER BILDERSCHMUCK DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. 
By Herman Schrader. Edited, for School Use, by 
Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd, Director of German Instruc- 
tion in the High Schools of Washington, D.C. German 
Students’ Library, No. 1. Boston: Germania Publish- 
ing Company. Price, 10 cents. 

This book contains several hundred idiomatic expres- 
sions presented in the most interesting manner, and is 
adapted to give the pupil a clear understanding of idio- 
matic German. It is to be commended to all teaehers of 
the language. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Sea Tales.’’ By Frances Hodges White. Price, 60 cents. 
N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 

‘*The Animal World.” Edited by Frank Vincent. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘**Sermons from a Philistine Pulpit.” By William McIntosh. 
Price, $1.00.——‘‘ As It Seems to Me.’’ By Elbert Hubbard. Price, 


Buffalo, 


$2.50. East Aurora, N, Y.: The Roycroft Shop. 

‘*Palamon and Arcite.’”’ By John Diyden. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

‘*Guesses at the Riddle of Existence.”” By Goldwin Smith. Price, 


$1.25. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

‘*Baldwin’s School Readers” (Eight Books), 
can Book Company. 

‘“*Tennyson’s Princess.”’ Edited by H. T. Nightingale. Price, 15 
cents. ——‘' Selections from Essays by Lord Bacon.”’ Edited by Henry 
Mosley. Price, 15 cents. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

‘‘American Character Studies—Thomas Jefferson.” 
cents. New York: The University Association. 

**Music—How It Came to be What It Is.” 
Price, $1.25.——‘tSermons to Young Men.’ By Henry Vandyke. 
Price, $1.25. ‘* First Lessons in Linear Perspective.’ By Frederic 
R. Honey. Price, 50 cents.—— Cadet’s Port Royal Education.” 
Translated by Adnah D. Jones. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles 
Scrib er’s Sons. 

‘“Wonder Tales from Wagner.” 
$1.25. New York: Harper & Bros. 

**Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education.”’ By J. L. Spald- 
ing. Price, $1.00. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

The Harvard University Catalogue, 1897-’98."" Cambridge: Har- 


vard University. 
‘*Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite.’”’ Edited by W. H. Cranshaw. 
By W. F. 


New York: Ameri- 


Price, 15 


By Hannah Smith. 


By Anna Alice Chapin. Price. 


Price, 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
‘*Graded Lessons in Arithmetic —( Books II. and III).” 


Nichols. Price, 25 cents each. Boston: Thompson, Brown, & Co. 
“Eclectic English Classics’: Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite, price, 
2) cents; Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns, edited by W. H. 


Venable, price 20 cents; Selections from Poems of William Words- 
worth, edited by W. H. Venable, price, 20 cents; Selections from 
Poems of Thomas Gray, edited by A. M. Van Dyke, price, 20 cents; 
Pope's Rape ef the Lock and An Essay on Man, edited by A. M. Van 
Dyke, price, 20 cents. Oral Arithmetic.” By J.M.White.——* A 
Mental Arithmetic.” By William J. Milne. Price, 35 cents. — 
‘American Comprehensive Arithmetic.” By M.A. Bailey. Price, 65 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Caleb West. Master Diver.”” By F. Hopkinson Smith. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 

“A Reformed Alphabet.” By R. W. Leftwich. 
Pitman & Sons. 

“The Franks.”’ 
ments of Modern Chemistry.” 
Greene and Harry F. Keller. 
nam’s Sons, 

“The Third Woman.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

‘Bourget’s Antigone.”” With notes by Alphonse N. Van Daell. 
“Six Jolis Contes.’ With notes by Van Daell. 
Boston: L’Echo De La Semaine, 175 Tremont street. 


New York: Isaac 
By Lewis Sergeant. Price, $1.50.—* Wurtz’s Ele- 
Revised and enlarged by William H. 
Price, $1.00. New York: G. P. Put- 
Price, 25 cents. 


Price. 25 cents. 
Price, 25 cents. 


BOOKS ¢ ¢ 


The term ‘“ Epoch making” is often used #naccurately. 


When properly applied to 


school books it means such works as introduce new conceptions with reference to 
a given branch of knowledge, or illustrate new and improved methods in the treatment of that 


branch. 


Such works, by showing a better way than that which was formerly pursued, bring about 


a revolution in the making of school books, as well as reform in the methods of teaching. 


HERE are come NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 
EPOCH-MAKING BOOKS: 


DeGarmo’s Language Lessons, Book I..........-. $ .30 
DeGarmo’s Language Lessons, Book II........... .4o 
DeGarmo's Complete Language Lessons.......... -50 
The Werner Introductory Geography (Tarbell).... 55 
The Werner Grammar School Geography (Tarbell) 1.40 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book I. (Hall).......... .40 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book II. (Hall).......... .50 
Giffin's Grammar School Algebra................... -50 
Burton’s Story of Our Country..... 


Baldwin's Four Great Americans ...............-- $ .50 
Baldwin's Primary Lessons in Physiology ........ 35 
Baldwin’s Essential Lessons in Physiology........ -50 
Hinsdale’s Studies in Education.................+. 1.00 
Hinsdale’s American Government... ....... .....-- 1.25 
Hinsdale’s Training for Citizenship................ .10 
Old- Time Stories Retold (Smythe)........... .... 30 
First Year Nature Reader ( Beebe and Kingsley) .35 
Legends of the Red Children (Pratt) ...........-- .g0 


+g AND THERE ARE OTHERS ON OUR LIST. Qicc+ 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on | 
receipt of the price. 


WERNER SCHOOL 


Special examination prices to 
teachers on application, 


Send for our Price List. 
ddress, 


Book Company 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK: 
TSIFifth Avenue, 


CHICACO: 
378—388 Wabash Avenue, 


BOSTON : 
73_Tremont Street, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Nature Study for Elementary Schools. 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON, PH.D, : ©: : : : : : PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In Two Volumes: 


Vol. I. Reader: Nature Myths, Stories, and Poems. Vol. II. : Teachers’ Manual. Price, 90 cents. 


‘“‘ Stimulating and Inspiring.’ 


IN PRESS. 


A Handbook of Nature Study. 
By D. LANGE, 


Central High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Arranged for the 
TEACHER, PARENT, AND PUPIL. 


Lessor } ; ; IN PRESS. 
ise CHOSEN FROM THE LARGER VOLUME. With Their Non-Footed and Wing-Handed Kin. 
: Price, $1.10, net. = By Same Author. ° By MABEL OsGoop WRIGHT. 
A remarkab] ll printed and ia Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN, with original illustrations 
nal and penctical bese we Price, 40 cents, net. by THOMPSON, 


TIMELY BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


The Meaning of Education, The Study of Children 
| 
By NicHOLAS MurRRAY BUSLER, By Francis Warner, M.D. 


Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia University. 
Price, $1.00. | 1z2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 


Cloth. 230 pages. 12mo. 


Students’ History of the United States. Select Documents Illustrative of the History of 
By Epwarp CHANNING, the United States, 1761--1861. 


Professor of History, Harvard University. Edited with Notes by WiLL1aAM MACDONALD, Professor of History and Political Science in 
Bowdoin College. 


Profusely Illustrated. Many Maps. ‘Tables. Index. Cloth. xii 6 Pries, $2.2 t 
603 pages. Half-leather. Price, $1 40, net. 5 
: : This work is designed to meet the needs of teachers and students who desire to have, ina 
“The book references, the topical studies, and the completeness single volume of moderate size and cost, an accurately printed collection of important documents 
of the treatment especially commend it for classroom use.” illustrative of the constitutional history of the United States. 


First Book in 
Writing English. 


By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Ph.D.,, 


Principles y English Grammar Principles of Grammar. + 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


By GrorGE R. CARPENTER, Columbia University. | By H. J. Davewror1 


12mo. Half-leather. Price, 75 cents, net. - Associate Professor of English in Lewis Institute and in the 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. Anna M. EMERSON. University of Onteago. 
. S., Weat Bridgewater, Mass. 
gaa ee Schools, Bridgewater, Mass. | 12mo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents, net. 
ALREADY IN Newark Academy, N. J. enon ny | 12mo. Cloth. Price, 65 cents, net. RECENT INTRODUCTIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
Kansas City, Mo., Central High School. , | Amesbury, High School. Roston, Miss Winsor’s School, 
USE AT Russelville, Ky., Bethel College. “Tt is well arranged, well written, | Andover. Phillips Academy. Groton, Groton School. 
Fall River, Maes., Evening Schools. and inductive in method.” Berrardstown, Powers Institute. Holyoke, High School. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., High Schools. | W T M ae Boston, Volkman School, Hopedale, High School. 
Chicago, South Side Academy. | MORREY, | Boston, Noble & Greenough Sch. New Bedford, High Svhool, 
\ Green Bay, Wis., East Side High School. Stevens School, Hoboken, N. /. Norton, Wheaton Seminary. 
The Shorter Poems of John Milton. 
merecan Literature. Including the Epitaphium Damonis, the two Latin Elegies, and the ‘ 
By KaruHariNnE LEE Rares, Wellesley College. Italian Sonnet to Diodati. Arranged in Chronological 
" order, with Introduction and Notes, 
12mo. Cloth Price, $1.00, net. 
By ANDREW J. GEORGE 
CHAPTER I. — THE COLONIAL PERIOD. Department of English, High School, Newton, Mass. 
Il. — THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 
ASPECTS. Editor of Wordsworth’s Prelude. 
CONTENTS : V.— NATIONAL ERA: PROSE THOUGHT. Selections from Word \ 
The Select Poems of Burns. 


VI.— NATIONAL ERA: PROSE FICTION. 
\ APPENDIX — SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASSROOM USE. 
INDEX OF AUTHORS. 


Tennyson’s Princess, and Others. 
1z2mo. Cloth. 


a ’ They have the general appearance of unmounted photographs, but 
Biersta dt s Fadeless Phototypes. they are really photographs in printing ink, with the permanence of ’ d ~ y 
all that comes from the printing-press. They are copied from the Sen jor Cala ogue. 
originals, reproducing them with all their beauties and such imper- 


Photographic Reproductions fections as result from the ravages of time, so that the student 1s, as 
far as possible, placed face to face with the work of art just as itis 


oF sas orne ist includes views of the most famous buildings ancient and PRICES. 
WORLD'S MASTERPIECES lover of the fing arts. These Phevotypes form the Lach, Per Dos, 
best sort of graphic supplement to tbe numerous Size'l, 4 x Ginches $1.50 
RT ledge ty makings collection of nese prints. tio morein-  Size2, 7 x inches 30c. 250 
Phototypes, reviving in the traveler memories of scenes visited, and J = margins ; : 


, RCHITECTURE. helping every mind to the truest culture and worship of the beautiful. 


THE MACMILLAN 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 13-15: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

April 15-16: Colored Teachers’ Central 
Texas Association, Martin, Tex. 


April 21-23: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Ia. 

April 29-30: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney, Neb. 


April 29: Fairfield County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 29-30: Illinois Northern Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, III. 


April 30: Massachusetts Association Classical 
and High Schvol Teachers, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 

May 4-6: Western Drawing Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich. 

May 5-6: Michigan Association of City Super- 
intendents, Lansing, Mich. 

May 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Willimantic, Conn. 

May 11-12: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

May 13: New England Association School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

May 13: New England Normal Council, 
Boston, Mass. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 


June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


PORTLAND. In the manual training 
school in this city, the central idea is pri- 
marily educational. Two and a half hours 
per week are given to each class, and all 
are obliged to attend. The city supports 
manual training in the three upper grades 
of the grammar schools. There are 600 
pupils receiving instruction in this depart- 
ment, nearly equally divided between the 
three grades. The annual expense of this 
department is $2,700. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth College libra- 
rian has just received from Dr. George 
Whitaker of Beverly, Mass., 150 manu- 
script letters written by Dr. Nathaniel 
Whitaker and Samuel Occum, from 1762 
to 1767, descriptive of their experience in 
Europe in behalf of the Moor Charity 
school, then in Connecticut, which in 1769 
became Dartmouth College.- The 
alumni edition of Dartmouth College cata- 
logue for 1897-98 has just appeared. It is 
a book of 298 pages, and contains a vast 
amount of information of great interest 
to the friends of the college. A full list 
of the surviving graduates, by classes, is 


given. No member of any class previous 
to 1825 is still alive, and the three classes 
between 1825 and 1829 are all gone. The 
classes of ’25, ’29, ’30, and ’31 have left only 
one member each. The class of ’42, which 
was the largest ever graduated from the 
college, numbering eighty-seven, now en- 
rolls twenty living members. The college 
now employs, in all departments, fifty pro- 
fessors and instructors, and has enrolled 
671 students. 

EXETER. Phillips Exeter Academy, 
one of the oldest and best fitting schools 
in the country, continues to prosper under 
the efficient management of Principal H. 
P. Amen. Among its graduates are many 
noted men in public life. At the annual 
meeting of the New England Alumni As- 
sociation, recently held in Boston, there 
were present General Bancroft, Professor 
Cilley, Professor Edward Hale of Harvard, 
and Professor Tufts. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The _ negotiations recently 
carried on between the corporation of Har- 
vard University and the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
the amalgamation of the two institutions 
have come to an end. No feasible scheme 
could be agreed upon, and the matter has 
been entirely dropped.——An examination 
of candidates for high school certificates, 
classes A and B, and for certificates to 
teach drawing, penmanship, bookkeeping, 
phonography, typewriting, and physical 
training in the Boston public schools will 
be held April 29 and 30 in the girls’ high 
schoolhouse, West Newton street. The ex- 
amination will begin at 9 a.m. All who 
desire to be candidates should send to 
Thornton D. Appollonio, secretary of the 
school committee, for a circular contain- 
ing information coneerning the subjects 
and requirements of the examination.— 
The bill before the legislature for the re- 
organization of the school committee of 
the city has been referred to the next gen- 
eral court. In the meantime the commit- 
tee propose to make some changes to im- 
prove the working of the present system. 
-At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Dartmouth Club, held at the Revere house 
on the afternoon of April 9, the principal 
feature of the dinner was the address of 
Judge Richardson on the war crisis.—— 
Benjamin W. Roberts, principal of the 
Allston grammar school, Cambridge, was 
given a reception by about 400 of the older 
graduates of the school, on the occasion 
of his completion of a half century in his 
present position. Many teachers were 
present.——-The twenty-fifth issue of the 
Boston University Year Book shows 29 
numbers of the corporation; 157 officers of 
instruction; 455 students at the College 
of Liberal Arts; 141 gt the College of Agri- 
culture; 170 in the School of Theology; 
429 in the Law school; 195 in the School 
of Medicine; in all departments, 1,454. 
A Boston correspondent of the Chicago 
Times-Herald reported that ‘“‘The oldest 
pupil in the public schools of this city is 
Arthur Crumpler, seventy-four years of 
age. For three years he has regularly at- 
tended the sessions of the Franklin even- 
ing school in Ringgold street.——Four 
alumni of Boston University have taken 
up their residence in the Hawaiian Islands, 
One is a judge in the highest court, one 
the minister of foreign affairs, another 
deputy attorney-general of the republic, 
and the fourth the chief marshal of the 
republic.——The students of the School of 
Medicine have raised over $200 from the 
various classes, the alumni and faculty, 
for the purpose of floating a flag from the 
school building on East Concord street. 
They raised this flag with appropriate ex- 
ercises on Monday, April 11. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
will dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, 
April 23, at 1.15 p. m. Business: Report 
of last meeting, election of new members. 
After-dinner topic: ‘“‘The Present State of 
France.” Guest of the club, Dr. Alphonse 
N. Van Daell, professor of modern lan- 
guages, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. George T. Aldrich, president; 
Harry N. Andrews, secretary. 

High School Masters’ Club of Massachu- 
setts will dine at the United States hotel, 
Saturday, April 23, at 1.30 p.m. Tickets. $1. 
President Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., of Har- 
vard university will be the guest of the club. 
After-dinner topic: ‘‘The New Requirements 
for Admission to Harvard College.” All high 
school principals and masters are invited to be 
present and join the club. Andrew E. Ford, 
Clinton, president; Harold C. Childs, Brock- 
ton, secretary. 

There will be a meeting of the commit- 
tee on general education Saturday, April 
23, at 9.30 a. m. at the rooms of the school 
committee, Mason street, Boston. W. F. 
Gordy of Hartford, Conn., one of the 
authors of “The Pathfinder in American 
History,”’ and the author of “The Newest 
History of the United States,” will speak 
upon “Ethical Values in the Teaching of 


There is a world 
of romance in the 
picture of a young 
girl reading her 
sweetheart’s love-let- 
ters. Ina multitude 
of cases, if her future 
could also be pict- 
ured, the picture 
would contain a 
world of pathos. 
To the healthy, 
robust woman, 
marriage means 
happiness, the 
supreme joy of 
motherhood and 
the promise of a 
-l. long, healthy life 
helpfulness 
SS with the man of 

her choice. To 
the woman who suffers from disease or 
weakness of the delicate and important or- 
gans concerned in wifehood and mother- 
hood, wedlock means suffering and mater- 
nity death. Dr. R. V. Pierce is an eminent 
and skillful specialist, for thirty years chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
During that time, with the assistance of a 
staff of able physicians, he has prescribed 
for thousands of women. The institute of 
which he is the head is one of the greatest 
in the world. He is a regularly graduated 
physician and has practiced right in one 
place for thirty years. The esteem in which 
he is held by his neighbors is shown by the 
fact that they chose him for their represent- 
ative in the National Congress, The regard 
in which he is held by those whom he has 
treated is shown by the thousands of letters 
printed in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser, telling of the benefits derived 
from his treatment. 

Dr. Pierce is the discoverer of a wonder- 
ful medicine for women, known as Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It cures all 
weakness and disease of the feminine or- 
gans. Itallays inflammation, heals ulcera- 
tion and soothes pain. It tones the nerves. 
Taken during the interesting period, it 
banishes the usual discomforts and makes 
baby’s advent easy and almost painless. 
Thousands of women have testified to its 
marvelous merits. An honest druggist 
won’t advise a substitute. 

The profit side of life is health. The bal- 
ance is written in the rich, red, pure blood of 
health. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation and make the blood rich and 
pure. They never gripe. By druggists. 


History.” Maurice P. White, chairman; 
Lincoln Owen, secretary, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE. The thirty-first report 
of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, by Curator F. 
W. Putnam, has appeared. The former 
limitations have been outgrown, and there 
are now many anthropological collections, 
in connection with which several courses 
of instruction are given. Sixteen Harvard 
students and several others are now en- 
gaged in anthropological research and 
study. -At a regular meeting of the Har- 
vard College faculty March 30, a vote was 
passed on the subject of requirements for 
admission in English, which will be of 
considerable interest to preparatory 
schools. The vote was as follows: Voted, 
that in 1898 and thereafter, until further 
notice, a candidate for admission, who has 
passed the examination in elementary 
English with grade A or B, make take a 
second examination which, if passed with 
grade of A or B, shall exempt him from 
the prescription of English A. At this ex- 
amination, which shall be held in Septem- 
ber only, a candidate will write one or 
more compositions on topics to be selected 
from a list comprising subjects in English 
literature, the classics, French and Ger- 
man authors, history and science. The 
examination will occupy two hours. 
Voted, that a student who has attained 
grade A or B in English A, taken as a 
prescribed course, shall be exempted from 
the prescription of English B or B-C.—— 
By the gift of a friend, who wishes the 
name to be kept secret, Radcliffe College 
is to erect a new gymnasium on Mason 
street, Cambridge, next to Fay house. 

CHARLESTOWN. The Charlestown 
high school was dedicated June 17, 1848. 
One hundred former pupils and graduates 
are making preparations to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
school. 

WORCESTER. The yearly income of 
the fund of $10,000 left by Historian 
George Bancroft to the city of Worcester, 
amounting to $400 for the ensuing year, 
has been awarded to George W. Field, who 
is a student at Yale University. 

WELLESLEY. An important step has 
just been taken in the direction of a thor- 
ough organization of the instruction to be 
given the senior class in the college in 
pedagogy. Professor Carla Wenchebach. 
of recognized ability and enthusiasm on 
the subjects, has given a course of lectures 
which have attracted large numbers. In 
the absence of the professor, the work has 
been conducted by Dr. John T. Prince of 
the Massachusetts board of education. 
without loss of interest, 


RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. At the last monthly meet- 
ing of the school board, Superintendent 
Baker submitted his report with the re- 
port of the truant officer. For the four 
weeks ending April 8, 1898, total number 
of pupils enrolled, 3,046; average attend- 
ance, 2,425. Of the absent, sixteen were 
truants, and the others were absent for 
justifiable causes. Whole number of per- 
sons taking courses in the  indus- 
trial school, 884. Mrs. E. R. Wharton and 
Mrs. Victor Sorehan have procured from 
Boston sixteen large and beautiful photo- 
graphs, which are particularly suitable for 
use in thes kindergarten and primary 
schools. The superintendent calls atten- 
tion to corporal punishment in the schools. 
He has not heretofore referred to this sub- 
ject, as good teachers rarely make use of 
itgexcept as the last resort. He admits 
that sometimes severe punishment is 
necessary to maintain discipline. Sar- 
casm in dealing with children he condemns 
as entirely unjustifiable. He says on this 
point, “I have always supposed that just 
as fighting is prohibited in parlors, draw- 
ing rooms, and schools, so sarcasm is for- 
bidden among cultivated persons, or em- 
ployed only as a last resort.” The super- 
intendent speaks of two marked tenden- 
cies which have appeared in education 
during the last ten years, viz., a deteriora- 
tion of material on accotint of the vast in- 
flux of pupils into the public schools, and 
a great improvement in methods of in- 
struction and the efficiency of teachers. 
These points are dwelt upon ably and at 
length, special reference being made to the 
principles borrowed from Pestalozzi. 

Rhode Island is a small state, but it 
ranks high in an educational point of view. 
It has thirty-eight cities and towns which 
employ superintendents of schools, and 
the schools in some of the cities compare 
favorably with the best in New England. 
For many years Hon. Thomas B. Stock- 
well has filled the office of commissioner 
of public schools with ability and fidelity, 
and is ex-officio secretary of the state 
board of education. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. A fund of $1,600 has been 
established at Union College, the income 
of which is awarded at each commence- 
ment to the student who has maintained 
the standard of moral deportment.——A 
debate which awakened much jnterest to-k 
place March 25 between the University of 
Chicago and Columbia University on the 
question, ‘““Resolved, that the policy of in- 
creasing the United States navy is wise 
and should be continued.”’ Columbia took 
the negative and gained the victory. 
President Low presided. The board 
of education asks for $16,000,000 to meet 
the expenses of the public schools in the 
city ‘the ensuing year; $10,000,000 for 
maintenance, and $6,000,000 for school- 
room accommodations. Twenty-six 
students of the Library school in this city 
recently made their seventh annual visit 
to Boston to inspect the public library 
under the direction of Vice-Director Mrs. 
Salome Cutler Fairchild. They also 
visited the Harvard University and Cam- 
bridge public libraries, and the Brookline 
publie library, and on their return called 
at Worcester, Springfield, and Hartford. 

The New York state department of pub- 
lic instruction has decided to operate four 
summer schools this year for the teachers 
of the state. The past two years two 
schools have been in operation at Chautau- 
qua and Thousand Islands Park. The two 
additional schools will be held at Green- 
port, Long Island, and Ithaca. 

The state superintendent of education 
declares in his annual report in favor of 
his curfew law, and says it will check 
vicious street education of children. This 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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law is receiving special attention in West- 
ern Massachusetts. 

The Tioga county institute was held at 
Waverly. There were 242 teachers regis- 
tered. Dr. Sanford gonducted the ses- 
sion; this is the eleventh time that he has 
appeared before the teachers of Tioga 
county. The forenoon sessions were 
graded, and were among the most helpful 
parts of the institute. Great freedom was 
enjoyed in the discussions. An exhibit of 
school work from the various schools of 
the county was arranged, and though but 
two months had been taken for the prep- 
aration, a very creditable showing was 
made. On Wednesday evening an orato- 
rical contest was held. There were eigh- 
teen contestants, who spoke to an audience 
of 1,200. Two ten-dollar gold pieces, two 
five-dollar gold pieces, and two honorable 
mentions were awarded. It was unani- 
mously voted to have a contest and an ex- 
hibit at the next institute. A principal’s 
council for the county was organized. 
The institute presented Dr. Sanford with 
a gold-headed ebony cane. He was com- 
pletely surprised and deeply moved at the 
presentation. 

The local board of the Oneonta state 
nermal school elected in February Profes- 
sor Percy I. Bugbee to succeed Dr. James 
M. Milne as principal. The Journal has 
not deemed it necessary or wise to com- 
ment upon the unpleasantness which has 
occupied so much newspaper space for a 
year past. Both Dr. Milne and Professor 

S3ugbee have the esteem of the Journal, 
and both men will be useful in the educa- 
tional field. Oneonta ought not to suffer 
because of recent differences of judgment. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Rev. Paul Van Dyke of 
Northampton, Mass., has accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Princeton University.—— 
Henry S. Little of this city has given 
Princeton University $100,000 to erect a 
dormitory in place of the Blair dormitory, 
recently destroyed by fire. The hall will 
be named after the donor. Mr. Little was 
a member of the class of ’44 at Princeton. 


VIRGINIA. 


HAMPTON. The thirtieth anniversary 
of the Normal and Agricultural Institute 
was held in this place April 21, 1898. 
Opening of the domestic science building, 
forenoon; anniversary exercises at Gym- 
nasium. President H. B. Frissell of 
Hampton Institute was a guest of the 
South Historical Society on the evening of 
April 12. He made an address, in which 
he alluded to the special attention now 
given at the institute to industrial and 
agricultural education, which is regarded 
more important for the colored people 
than “book learning.” 

The exercises of the commencement of 
the University of Virginia in June will be 
especially ‘memorable on account of the 
dedication of the new buildings which 
have been constructed in place of those 
destroyed in the fire of 1895. Notable 
speakers will be present on that occasion, 
including Governor Tyler, Hon. Joseph W. 
Bailey, and Dr. McKim of Washington. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OH10. 


ALLIANCE. Rev. A. B. Riker of 
Charlestown, W. Va., has been elected 
president of Mount Vernon College. Dr. 
Frank C. Lockwood of the University of 
Chicago has been elected to the chair of 
English language and literature in the 
same college. 

OBERLIN. The report of the college 
treasurer for the fiscal year just closed 
shows a deficit of $9,560, and estimates 
the deficiency at $11,000 for the next year. 
The trustees have decided to increase the 
college fees, hoping thus to tide over the 
financial embarrassment. 

WARREN. Mrs. Harriet I. Upton and 
Mrs. Carrie Harrington were elected April 
4 members of the school board. 

CLEVELAND. The Cuyahoga County 
Teachers’ Association held its last regu- 
lar meeting in this city April 9, 1898, 
President H. H. Cully in the chair. An 
interesting programme was successfully 
rendered, and among the speakers were 
Superintendent L. H. Jones of Cleveland 
and Superintendent E. F. Warren of the 
Belvue schools.——At the recent elec- 
tions, Director S. Q. Sargent was re- 
elected by a handsome majority over all 
competitors. Cleveland stands by the 
federal plan. 

COLUMBUS. An amendment to what 
is commonly known as the workman law 
practically puts our rural schools tack 
upon the district plan.——The institute 
circular recently issued by the state school 
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commissiener shows that Ohio Institute 
committees are calling much foreign 
talent to their assistance this year. 
Among those from other states who are 


. to work in our institutes are C. C. Rounds, 


N. C. Shaeffer, M. G. Brumbaugh, A. E. 
Winship, Charles A. McMurry, A. S. 
Draper, J. W. Redway, Dr. Moulton, R. N. 
Roark, Arnold Thompson, R. H. Hol- 
brook, Henry R. Sanford, T. S. Lowden, 
Anna Buckbee, Lelia E. Partridge, 
Matilda Coffin Ford. 

WOOSTER. The board of trustees, at 
a recent meeting, accepted the resigna- 
tion of President Sylvester F. Scovel, 
which has been pending for more than a 
year. No successor was appointed. Dr. 
Scovel will remain in the faculty as Hoge 
professor of morals and sociology. 

ASHLAND. The spring meeting of the 
Tri-County (Wayne, Ashland, and 
Medina) Teachers’ Association will meet 
here May 13 and 14. A good programme 
will be presented, and a great meeting 
may be expected. 

PLYMOUTH. Superintendent T. S. 
Orr, one of the most efficient superintend- 
ents the Plymouth schools have ever had, 
recently resigned, much to the regret of 
all concerned. Mr. Orr will enter one of 
the departments of Wooster University 
for a year, in order to do some work in ad- 
vanced lines of study. 

LODI. Miss Marie T. Smith, who for 
many years has been in charge of the 
grammar department here, has also re- 
signed, and will study at Harvard the 
coming year. 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The friends of Rush Medi- 
cal College have recently paid off the ex- 
isting debt of $71,000, which assures the 
complete affiliation of the institution with 
the University of Chicago. The men in 
the grammar schools have organized a 
distinctively ‘men’s club.” Evidently 
they have an eye to business.——The 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, President James H. 
Canfield of Ohio State University presi- 
dent, recently held its most profitable as 
well as interesting meeting at the audito- 
rium. There were representatives from 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, 


Nebraska, and Colorado.———-The Chicago 
Teachers’ Club met on April 9 at the 
Masonic temple.——- The Northwestern 


University at Evanston has an enrollment 
of 2,063, while there are 800 more in the 
school of oratory.——-The Mammoth Cave 
party of teachers starts April 25.——An 
Easter gift of $320,000 has just been 
handed to the University of Chicago. The 
donor of nearly half of it is known only 
to President Harper and the board of trus- 
tees. Miss Bruce? of New York gives 
$1,500 outright, and $15,000 conditionally. 
——Owing to the inaccuracy of the school 
census in this city for 1894 and 1896, the 
lepartment of health has submitted a new 
plan for enumeration to John E. Fitzger- 
ald, superintendent of school census. The 
new plan suggested is that school children 
be selected to do the work. 

BLOOMINGTON. The city school 
board election resulted in the choice of 
Horatio G. Bent, Professor B. S. Potter, 
and Mrs. Sue A. Sanders by 1,200 majority. 
The result of this victory secures the con- 
tinuance of the present system of school 
supervision, and the present superintend- 
ent of schools, E. M. Van Petten. 

The Central Illinois Association has se- 
lected the following officers for the com- 
ing year at the meeting at Jacksonville: 
President, David, Felmley, Normal; vice- 
president, Hugh Watson, Jacksonville; 
secretary, Gertrude R. Chapin, Galesburg; 
railroad secretary, T. M. Jefferds, Win- 
chester; treasurer, J. A. Mercer, Peoria; 


executive committee, W. R. Hatfield, 
Pittsfield, B. F. Armitage, Mattoon, H. J. 
Barton, Champaign. 


INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


THE NORTHERN INDIANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION, 

The teachers of Northern Indiana have 
long been noted for their progressive and 
professional spirit. This has again had 
demonstration in the large attendance at 
their sixteenth annual meeting, held at 
Kokomo. There was a bona fide total en- 
rollment of 2,205. The reputation and 
facilities of the place of meeting, the ex- 
cellency of the programme, and the en- 
thusiasm of the teachers all united to 
make this a great meeting. The guaran- 
tee of an auditorium that would hold the 
convention did much to encourage attend- 
ance; the new Grace M. E. church did it 
admirably. The promise of John Dewey, 
Ph.D., of Chicago University and James 
A. McLellan, LL.D., of Ontario normal 
school as regular instructors, and of 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D., for the an- 
nual address would have drawn a great 
outdoor audience of such enthusiastic 
teachers as Northern Indiana possesses. 
The music on Thursday evening by the 
high school chorus of 150 voices, led by H. 
E. McMonigal, was thoroughly inspiring, 
and that of the Muncie teachers’ chorus, 
directed by Miss Nannie C. Love, was a 
fitting afterpiece to the eloquent address 
by Dr. Hillis. 

NOTES ON THE CONVENTION, 


Kokomo is a great convention city.—— 
Superintendent Stratford of Peru presided 
with grace.——-The response to the wel- 
come address by Mrs. Emma Mont Mc- 
Rae, professor of English literature in 
Purdue University, was brief, masterful, 
and well received._—The meetings of the 
sections were well provided for, and well 
attended._-—-It was splendid pro- 
gramme. Superincendent Welford D. 
Weaver of Marion and his associates on 
the executive committee are to be con- 
gratulated.——The teachers of Kokomo 
tendered a reception to the association 
Friday evening after the lecture. It was 
the greatest reception Kokomu ever saw. 
——Nearly all the superintendents of 
Northern Indiana were present. City 
Superintendent Calvin Moon and County 
Superintendent William Clem of South 
Bend came to Kokomo, 130 strong.—— 
Superintendents Heighway and Cooper of 
Crown Point also brought a large delega- 
tion.——-Superintendents Snyder of Mun- 
cie, Weaver of Marion, Ayres of La Fay- 
ette, Moore of Frankfort, Thomas of Bik- 
hart, Harrison of Wabash, Scuil of 
Rochester, and others came with a large 
majority of their teachers.——The busi- 
ness committee, through their chairman, 
Superintendent H. G. Woody of Kokomo, 
received numerous and merited enco- 
miums for handling the great convention 
without a jar.——Thursday was “visiting 
day,” the schools of Kokomo being in ses- 
sion for inspection. The day was a suc- 
cess.——Kokomo’s new high school build- 
ing is one of the best-arranged and finest 
buildings in the state. J. Z. A. Me- 
Caughan is principal. 


WISCONSIN. 


WATERTOWN. The Southeastern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association held a very 
successful two-days’ meeting in this city 
April 1 and 2. Among the prominent 
speakers were Dr. G. W. Stearns of Wis- 
consin State University, President L. D. 
Harvey of the Milwaukee normal school, 
Superintendent David Thorne of Rock 
county, Principal C. W. Smith of Kil- 
bourn City high school, Professor W. W. 
Speer of Chicago, Ill., Dr. David Felurly of 


Nermal, Ill., Superintendent J. B. Esta- 
brook, President Salisbury of Whitewater 
normal school, Superintendent Lowry of 
Waukesha, Superintendent Burlingame of 
Columbus, and Superintendent J. S. Roe e- 
ler of Sauk county. The closing address 
was made by State Superintendent Hor. 
G. W. Emery. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, 
W.N. Parker, Reedsburg; vice-presidents, 
D. T. Keeley, West Bend, Mrs. Laura K. 
Grisim, Columbus; secretary, A. B. West, 
Lake Mills; treasurer, W. Griffith, Ken- 
osha. The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at Whitewater March 31 
and April 1, 1899. 


KANSAS. 
State Editor, M. L. FIELDS, Topeka. 


H. B. Peairs has been appointed super- 
intendent of Haskell Institute at Law- 
rence. The appointment is considered a 
good one, and the friends of Mr. Peairs 
are delighted with his promotion. 

The Society of Friends has recently se- 
cured possession of Garfield University, 
Wichita. Ex-State Superintendent Stan- 
ley is talked of as its president. His ac- 
quaintance and influence would lend much 
toward building up a strong school. 

Professor W. D. Kuhn of Campbell Uni- 
versity has resigned. He is one of the 
members of the state board of education. 
Professor D. T. Kizer will take his place 
in the school. 

State Superintendent Stryker has com- 
pleted a report which gives the salaries 
of teachers in the first and second classes. 
In cities of the first class, primary 
teachers have an average of fifty-six chil- 
dren, and receive $50 per month; gram- 
mar teachers have an average of forty- 
nine pupils, and receive $54; high school 
teachers have an average of forty-three 
pupils, and receive $78. In cities of the 
second class, primary teachers have an 
average of fifty-two pupils, and receive 
$41; grammar teachers have an average 
of fifty-two pupils, and receive $43; and 
high school teachers receive $67, and have 
and average of forty-four pupils. 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson has 
been elected for the sixth time to super- 
intend the schools of Topeka. 

The N. E. Kansas Teachers’ Association 
met at Leavenworth April 7 and 8. The 
next session will be held at Holton. The 
officers elected are: Principal E. F. Stan- 
ley, Lawrence, president; Principal M. E. 
Pearson, Kansas City, vice-president; 
Principal W. S. G. Bush, Troy, secretary; 
and Miss Lillian Durley, Leavenworth, 
treasurer. E. E. Heath, Holton, A. P. 
Warrengton, Argentine, and P. C. Starr 
constitute the executive committee. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. In consequence of the 
school census bill having become a law, 
without the governor’s approval, the 
school board has held special meetings to 
arrange for taking the census here, and 
for testing the constitutionality of the 


new law. 


LADY WISHES TO ACCEPT A POSITION 

AS TEACHER OF GERMAN for the school 
year 1898-99. Address, STERN’S SCHOOL OF LAN- 
GUAGES OF N. Y. City, 27 E. 4th Street, N. Y. 


Anna Ticknor Library. 


Courses of study have been prepared in English 
and German Literature, in Art, Botany, Geology 
and Physical Geography, and Sanitary Science. 

Books, photographs, and other illustrations, two 
cents a day, sent by mail if desired. 


Send for circular to 
TYLER HALL, TRINITY COURT, 
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DEPARTMENT SCHEDULE, N. EK. A. 


The following is the bulletin of the de- 
partments of the National Educational 
Association, which is to meet at Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 5-12, 1898:— 

Elementary Education.—William N. 
Hailmann, president, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Harriet E. Smith, secretary, Mil- 


waukee. 

Monday, July 11.—‘‘Value of the Hand 
in the Acquisition of Knowledge and Ex- 
pression of Thought,”” Miss Mary F. Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; ‘“‘Play as a Means of 
Idealizing and Extending the Child’s Ex- 
periences,” Miss Allie M. Felker, San 
Jose, Cal. 

Tuesday, July 12.—‘‘Necessity of Stimu- 
lating and Utilizing Spontaneous Indi- 
vidual Purpose on the Part of the Pupil,” 
Superintendent W. H. Elson, Superior, 
Wis.; “Desirability of Fostering Social 
Effort on the Part of the Pupils,” Inspec- 
tor James L: Hughes, Toronto, Ont.; 
“Successive Differentiation of Subjects of 
Instruction,” Dr. Z. X. Snyder, president 
state normal school, Colorado. 


Secondary Education. — George B. 
Aiton, president, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. 
G. Cooley, secretary, La Grange, Ill. 

Friday, July 8.—'‘The Influence of Lit- 
erature in the School”; “English the Core 
of a Secondary Course,” John C. Hanna, 
high school, Columbus, O.; “The Presen- 
tation and Defense of Three Printed Syl- 
labi for Literature and Composition- 
Rhetoric in Secondary Schools,’’ with a 
statement of the principles of choice and 
arrangement followed in the preparation 
of each, by Samuel Thurber, girls’ high 
school, Boston, Mass., Miss Charity Dye, 
high school, Indianapolis, W. F. Webster, 
East Side high school, Minneapolis. 

Tuesday, July -12.—Round Tables: 
Composition-Rhetoric, leader, Ernest R. 
Clark, Colorado Springs; principals, 
leader, Albert Leonard, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, history; “High School as a Social 
Factor,” C. H. Thurber, Morgan Park 
Academy, Morgan Park, Ill. 

Art Education.—Harriet Cecil Magee, 
president; Florence Browing Himes, sec- 
retary, Albany, N. Y. 

Friday, July 8.—‘‘The Supervisor of 
Drawing in the Public Schools,” Fred H. 
Daniels, supervisor of drawing, Buffalo, 
discussion opened by Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller, 
supervisor of drawing, Washington, D. C.; 
“The Province of Art in the High School,” 
Miss Rhoda E. Selleck, high school, In- 
dianapolis; ‘“‘Report of the Committee on 
the Relation of the Library to Art Educa- 
tion,’’ chairman, W. M. R. French, director 
Art Institute, Chicago. 

Monday, July 11.—*‘The Function of Art 
in the Education of the American Citi- 
zen,” William Ordway Partridge; ‘‘Some 
Pedagogical Principles Which Should 
Govern the Teaching of Drawing,” M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 


Music Education.—O. E. McFadon, 
president, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss 
Lilian Byington, secretary, Moline, Iil. 


Friday, July 8, and Tuesday, July 12.— 
The programme of the music section as 
so far developed includes the following 
papers: “Harmony the First Essential 
with Music Teachers, as with Music,” A. 
E. Winship, editor New England Journal 
of Education, Boston; ‘The Next Step— 
What shall it be?’’ Mrs. Carrie B. Adams, 
Terre Haute; “Individual Singing,’ C. H. 
Congdon, St. Paul; “Report on School 
Song,” P. C. Hayden, Quincy, ILll.; ‘Fads 
in Public School Music,” E. W. Pearson, 
Philadelphia; ‘‘Music Pictures—How to 
Cultivate the Musical Imagination,”’ Mari 
Ruef Hofer, Chicago. 

Child Study.—M. V. O’Shea, president, 
Madison, Wis.; G. W. A. Luckey, secre- 
tary, Lincoln, Neb. 

Monday, July 11.—‘‘'The Reading of 
Children in the Adolescent Period,” C. H. 
Thurber, University of Chicago, Chicago; 
“Heredity and Environment—a Study in 
Adolescence,” Edgar James Swift, 
Stevens Point, Wis.; “The Work of the 
High School in the Light of Recent 
Studies Upon Adolescence,’ Dr. Albert 
Leonard, Syracuse University; “A Year’s 
Study of the Entering Pupils of the 
Springfield, Mass., High School,” Fred W. 
Atkinson, Springfield, Mass.; “Some 


Superintendent or principal, have you a 


class to graduate? Then write to Super- 
intendent J. M. Davis, Marble Rock, Ia., 
for a free copy of his “Commencement 
Song,” copyrighted. Superintendent 
J. Laylander says, “It’s the best thing out, 
oe me thirty copies for my graduating 
class,” 


The Successful Remedy for 
NASAL CATARRH 


must be non-irritating, easy of application, and 
one that will by its own action reach the in- 
flamed and diseased surfaces. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM combines the impor- 
tant requisites of quick action and specific cura- 
tive powers with perfect safety to the patient. 
This agreeable remedy has mastered catarrh as 
nothing else has, and both physicians and pa- 
tients freely concede this fact. All druggists 
cheerfully acknowledge that in it the acme of 
Pharmaceutical skill has been reached. The 
most distressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 
In acute cases the Balm imparts almost instant 
relief. 

By Absorption. 

Catarrhal sufferers should remember that 
Ely’s Cream Balm is the only catarrh remedy 
which is gutckly and thoroughly absorbed by 
the diseased membrane. It does not dry up 
the secretions, but changes them to a limpid 
and odorless condition, and finally to a natura 
and healthy character. 

The Balm can be found at any drug store ; 
or by sending 50 cents to Ely Brothers, 56 
Warren St., New York, it will be mailed. 

Full directions with each package. 

Cream Balm opens and cleanses the nasal 
passages, allays inflammation, thereby stopping 
pains in the head, heals and protects the mem- 
brane, and restores the senses of taste and 
smell. The Balm is applied directly into the 
nostrils. 


Cautions to be Observed in Child Study,” 
Ossian H. Lang, New York City; “Child 
Study in the Training of Teachers,”’ John 
the Weather Upon the Activities of Chil- 
dren,”’ Edwin G. Dexter, normal school, 
Greeley, Col.; “‘The Rearing of Children 
from an Experimental Standpoint,”’ 
Elmer Gates, Chevy Chase, Md.; ‘Some 
Lines of Progress in Child Study During 
the Year,’ G. Stanley Hall, president 
Clark University, Worcester; ‘“‘Recent In- 
vestigations of Fatigue in Children,” thd- 
ward W. Scripture, Yale University, New 
Haven; “‘The Development of Social Con- 
sciousness in Children,” Will S. Munroe, 
Westfield, Mass. 

Physical Education.—C. E. Ehinger, 
president, West Chester, Pa.; Dr. H. B. 
Boice, secretary, Trenton, N. J. 

Friday, July 8, and Monday, July 11.— 
‘The Effect of Exercise on the Vital 
Organs,” Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, Washington; ‘‘Influ- 
ence of School Life on Curvature of the 
Spine,” Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; ‘‘Play in Physical Edu- 
G. Thompson, normal school, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Tuesday, July 12.—‘The Influence of 
cation,’”’ G. E. Johnson, Andover, Mass.; 
“Mental Training Through Physical Edu- 
cation,” Jakob Bolin, New York City. 


Natural Science Education.—P. C. 
Freer, president, Ann Arbor, Mich.; C. J. 
Ling, secretary, Denver, Col. 


Friday, July 8.—Presidential address— 
“The Relation of Natural Science Instruc- 
tion in the High School to that in the 
University”; “Biological Work in the 
High Schools”; report of the standing 
committee, chairman, A. Smith, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Tuesday, July 12.—‘‘The Training of 
Teachers for Work in Science in the Sec- 
ondary Schools: (1) In Physics, (2) In 
Chemistry, (3) In Biology, (4) In Physi- 
cal Geography.” 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


The American Book Company an- 
nounces two sessions, east and west, of 
the New School of Methods for 1898, and 


it will be a school for regular teachers, as 
well as specialists. The eastern school 
will be at Hingham, Mass., July 18-30, the 
western at Chicago, August 1-13, and the 
music department of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute, July 12 to August 
3, will be under the same direction. 

The enthusiasm shown at both the east- 
ern and western summer schools in 1897 
warrants more extensive preparation than 
ever for the next session. In addition to 
the regular departments, the department 
of music, in which the work of the Natural 
music course, by Ripley and Tapper, wili 
be specially exemplified, there will be a 
department of drawing, department of 
physical culture, department of penman- 
ship, department of geography and cog- 
nate sciences, and a department of peda- 
gogy, with special lectures on mathe- 
matics. 

Each subject will be considered broadiy 
and with reference to its underlying psy- 
chological principles, and not merely as to 
the details and devices of presentation. 

The courses of study will be carefully 
planned to meet the requirements of In- 


experienced teachers desiring careful prep- 
aration in methods and principles of musi- 
cal instruction; experienced and success- 
ful supervisors of music seeking the latest 
thought and development in this depart- 
ment; those wishing to make a specialty 
of any of the subjects mentioned; teachers 
and superintendents wishing to combine 
special study in two or more departments 
for purposes of general improvement. 

Former students of the New School of 
Methods will receive advanced instruction 
in their chosen departments. The needs 
of regular grade teachers will be carefully 
studied, and such students will obtain in- 
spiration and practical assistance in the 
work of the school. For further particu- 
lars address American Book Company, 
New York, or C. C. Birchard, manager of 
New School of Methods, Washington 
square, New York City. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The School Review for April; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago. 
Education for April; terms, $3.00 a year. Boston. 
The American Kitchen Magazine for April; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. 
The Writer for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston. 
International Journal ov Ethics for April; 
terms, $2.50a year. Philadelphia. 
The Overland for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 
ne renologic agazine for April; term 
$1.00 a year. New York. 
The Chautauquan for April; terms, $2.00 a 
e Treasur or April; m: 2. 
Meow Your 7] pril; terms, $2.50 a year 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal ot Education..St.' Louis, Mo. 


American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board-Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal..... ...-»Denver, Col. 

Educational Journal 

Educational News.. .....- 

Educational Review.......----+-+ New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent.......-- Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana Schoo! Journal........--- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. Danville, Il 

Normal Monthly... ........- Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............- Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy........--+.+- Binghamton, N.Y. 


.. Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten News.. en 
.... Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Moderator. 


Midland Schools...........+++++0+ Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............++ Boston, Mass. 
Primary School......... ..-New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal.. ..-. Bloomington, II]. 
School Bulletin..... .......... Syracuse, N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 

JOUFNAL New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, I1). 
Southern Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute...... New York, N.Y. 
Teachers’ World........ ...New York, N. Y, 


Texas School Journal ...- Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas, 
Wisconsin Journa) of Education. Madison, Wis. 

Milwaukee. Wis 


Asheville, N. C., Aiken, S. C., Augusta, 
Ga. These delightful resorts are reached 
by the Southern railway. Perfect ser- 
vice in connection with Colonial and Fed- 
eral expresses. Boston office, 228 Wash- 
ington street. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
gency, 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Toyeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


The success of this agency in the West has caused us to open another office 
for the better accommodation of our members. We have been very fortunate in 
perfecting arrangements with Miss Rena B. Finpiey, of Akron, Ohio, who will 
have charge of our office there. Miss Findley has had long experience among 
educators and in the management of a Teachers’ Agency. Her knowledge of 
school affairs and her personal acquaintance with school officials admirably fit 


her for this work. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Money for Teachers. 


Summer Institutes are held throughout the South 
and West during the months of June, July, and 


August. 
institute 


We want smart, active teachers in every 
to take subscriptions for our 


papers. 


l'eachers make more money handling our publica- 


tions than they can any others. 


We pay larger rates 


of commission than any other publishing house, and 
our papers cover every grade of school work from the 


kindergarten to the college. 


Therefore we advise 


teachers who contemplate engaging in this line of 
work during the vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from you now, before 


it is too late. 


Territory is being rapidly assigned. 


OUR PERIODICALS. 


American Primary Teacher, Monthly 
Modern Methods, Monthly - -_ - 
Journal of Education, Weekly -. 
Current History, Quarterly - -— - 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$2.50 
$1.50 


They are all popular, and big subscription lists are 
easily secured. For terms and territory, address 


Agency Department, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: 
45 Auditorium Bldg, 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset St. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


. Author. Publisher. Price, 
Eclectic English Classics : 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcijte.............66..+54- — American Book Co., N. Y. $.20 
Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns...... Venable [Ed.] -20 
Selections from the Poems of William Words- 
Selections from the Poems of Thomas Gray....... Van Dyke [Ed.] 20 
Smith Houghton, Miftin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy............... Godkin 2.00 
Leftwich Jsaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. — 
Wurtz’s Elements of Modern Chemistry..Revisedby Greene & Keller. ss 6 as 1.60 
The Third Woman. ...............sscerscrsececceccere Sienkiewicz. J. 8. Ogilvie Pub. Co., N. Y. 25 
Bourget’s Antigone. With notes................... Van Daell. L’Echo de la Semaine, Boston. +25 
Six Jolie Contes. With Van Daell. “ 25 
A Course in German Conversation and Grammar 
oe eer Tarbet. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1,25 
Ellis. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.00 
The Meaning of BGucation..........0....sssccccccees Butler. The Macmillan Go., N. Y. 1.00 
A Minister of the World Mascon. Doubleday & McClure, N. Y. 50 
A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke 
Bart., B.C. B., Rawli nson, Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. Y. 5.00 
N.Y. UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL. | MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER IN- 


The New York University at University 
Heights, New York City, announces a 
thoroughly tempting programme for its 
summer session, July 5 to August 12. It 
will be elaborate in its academic and peda- 
gogical courses. No pains will be spared 
to make this fourth year one of the most 
useful of the summer school opportunities 
of the country. Pedagogy by the faculty 
of the School of Pedagogy, with Dean 
Shaw in charge, will be the leading at- 
traction for teachers. By the way, this 
School of Pedagogy will open its ninth 
year September 28. There will be com- 
plete courses in mathematics, sciences, 
languages, and literature. There is no 
better combination of city advantages and 
rural privileges than are afforded at Uni- 
versity Heights. For particulars, address 
Charles B. Bliss, New York City. 


MICHIGAN SUMMER NORMAL. 


The Michigan State Normal College, Dr. 
Richard G. Boone president, will hold a 
grand summer session at Ypsilanti. It 
will be open from June 27 to August 5. 
There will be a full corps of professors and 
instructors chosen from the college fac- 
ulty. There are to be regular academic 
and teachers’ courses in psychology and 
methods, history and civics, mathematics, 
English, German, Latin, Greek, physics 
and chemistry, botany and physiology, 
geography and drawing, physical training, 
penmanship and bookkeeping, the model 
school. The laboratories and library wili 
be for the use of students. Board is very 
low, and the tuition for the six weeks is 
but $10, 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


STITUTE. 

The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute has always been, and still is, the great 
American professional summer school. 
Nowhere else has there been gathered in 
twenty years such an array of professional 
talent and official leadership as here. 
There is no more charming seashore on 
the Atlantic coast, no better sea bathing, 
no better cycling, and the records show an 


average temperature ten degrees lower 
than on the main land. 
The school opens July 12. The Ele- 


mentary School of Methods, twenty in- 
structors, and the high school department 
of methods, twenty instructors, continue 
till August 1, while the twenty academic 
departments, with twenty-five instructors, 
continue until August 15. The sixty-four- 
page circular abounding with information 


“may be had by sending to William A. 


Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guims, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. and 42d S8ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YURK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
aw 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 


Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. Aucspura. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 

With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells just what te 
should be made at home; following this with the 
preparation at school. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 
Common Animal Forms. 


By Crarapet Gitman. Boards. 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
und it practicable to attempt with children. Each 
lesson’? is in two parts,—one in large print, con 
‘isting of statements of children’s observations, 
ften in their own language; the other in smaller 
int, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
nd additional facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., are to 
* used, where such materials may be procured, and 
w they should be handled. 


RECREATION QUERIES 
/n United States History, with Answers. 


By Pror. C. L. Gruper, State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 


Fully 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 
The Continents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G.C. Fisuer, Superintendent of Schools 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever published. 


NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Providence, R. I. 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


SCHUOL - KEEPING: 
How To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Cloth. Prive, 


75 cents. 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Grant OLIPHANT. Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


B time now. Every mail bri lls f 4 
SY \ rings calls for teachers, and every call means a good deal of hard work. It is 
wilhenem easy enough to find those possessing the general characteristics, but to get down to the particulars that 
penhnen © or mar the teacher in a given place takes time and thought and acquaintance. For iustance: one letter 
he h rday (April 6) asked us to nominate a principal for the school at Hamburg, N. Y.; salary, $1,200 — $1,400. Now 
ba ave on our list a full hundred men who have the general qualifications required — college graduates with suc- 
os rr experience in Regents’ schools in New York; E the entire hundred and let them scramble for it; 
: n : were a Notification Agency. we should notify but instead we ran our mind over the history of the 
school for twenty years, the men who have been principals, which succeeded and which failed, and why. We re- 
membered, too, a special advantage of the place — that it is near Buffalo, and that success there meant a Buffalo 
grammae principalship one of these days, making it worth to some men 8100 more than to others. Finally, we had 
reat deal of trouble, for two hours’ work at this office, with all our facilities, enables us to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher. who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Gaencyp 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. | PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa. 
Introduces to Colle 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY tn’ Families 


and FOR EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union’ Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Blidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCIES 
fhe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Wn. resin, Manage 
SYRACUSE 'THACHERS’ AGHNCY. 


NOAH Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
— ndergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 

Wanted, Teachers — ate) ’rincipals (Ward, Village, District, High Until May 

School) ; Special, of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual n May, 

Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. Our faithful services guarantees satisfaction. Registration e 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE HOME’ TEACHERS’ : AGENCY. 


Send for best terms advertised. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


‘ with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
sylvania and other.Siates. /ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with i ae eS Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN Fe FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. we 


EACGHERS WAN TED To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 
sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
on saiaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration jor one tee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies: on short notice. 95 per cent. of 
our members secured positions Jast year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form tree. Address 
H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, I11., or Hancock, Md. 


SOUTHIIWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Cumb. Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Jqoet offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SoOUTH- 

The South and W es WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 
$ Win sh ip . | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Age ncy. TOPEKA, KANSAS. ihe 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 
PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS teachers of ability. | PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENTS and BOARDS 
They are in demand. endorse our method. 


Two ways to become a member. 


315 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency’ GQ TO KELLOGG’S 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Supt. MAXson of Plainfield, N. J., tormerly a New 
Established 1855. England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 


‘*Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.”’ 
3 East 14th St., New York. Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 


| pare with other Bureaus, our recommendeu candi- 
> | ‘ 9 x | dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
TEACHERS AGENC Y | mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 
OF RELIABLE Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
, . nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 50.4; nendation plan. N. Y. CITY 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families,and Churches, Circulars of choice 


pf eghool property. The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
etablished 1680. OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
w ations have weight with schoo) officials. 


_ YORK CITY. 
WANTED, ‘Teachers Wanted 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. | 


ANY SUBSCRIBER 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 


Address 


(21st Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


of the paper sent to a friend can be New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 
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S/LVER, BURDETT & 


—— 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston 8t. 29-33 KE, 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


Interesting 
Experiments 
for the 


Color 
Instruction THE 


COLOR PRIME 


Fasy and Youngest 
Fascinating. Pupils. 


This is a new Color Book by MILTON BRAapLey,; With these books in the hands of teachers and 

designed for Primary Schools. : yupils, greater progress can be made in true Color 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price 10 cents. ‘eaching than has ever before been possible. 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. (> Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


Choice Mounted Specimens 


FOR SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 


The lot includes Warblers, Tanagers, Blackbirds, Sparrows, Thrushes, Crossbills, Grosbeaks, Shrikes, 
Jays, etc., and a few very choice Squirrels, Ducks, Grouse, and Quail. : ; 
; Fall data accompanies each specimen, Each bird is nicely mounted on a white stand. Prices the 


lowest, ranging according to size and rarity. 
For further particulars address A. W. MORSE, Sudbury, Mass., 
or 608 Washington St., Boston. 


Summer Schools. 


MARTHAS Seashore, | TEN 


Delightful DEGREES 

VINEYARD SUMMER Sea Bathing, COOLER 
INSTITUTE Concrete Roads Than on the 
Cottage City, Mass, 


for Bicycling. Mainland. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Begins J uly 12,|| SCHOOL OF METHODS — High School; 3 Weeks — 30 Instructors 
‘ 


20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 Instructors. 


Send for Sixty-four Page Circular giving full information in regard to the 


outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


BY MILTON BRADLEY 


7 


of BIRDS and 
ANIMALS, 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty—Third July 11th to August 19th, 


There will be each day six hours of French, six of German; two of Italian; three of Latin; three of 
Greek; two of Hebrew, A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also courses on Library Econ- 
omy, Chemistry and Mathematics. ; 

For programme, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AmMurnst, MAss, 

DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
4613 Ellis Ave , Chicago, LIl- 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION.) NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 
Fourth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 


Courses in Mathematics, ; A delightful suburban 
Science, Languages, locality in New York 
and Pedagogy City. 

School of Pedagogy, 9th year; Sept.28, 98-May 13,’99. 

For circulars address CHARLESB. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEW City. 


For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass., 
in August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 


ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the a x x 


place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu ; : 
dent’s powers angi the more natural unity of the com- Yencils > Jan 
plex elements of his expression.—Wr. Lyman Abbott, im Le ud encils, C olored | encils, 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, Slate Pencils, Writing Slates, 
Ph.D., President of the School) Steel Pens, Gold Pens, Inks, 
Pencil Cases in Silver and Gold, 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rulers, 
Colors and Artists’ Materials. 


Manufactory established 1761. 


The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Mramatic Instinet, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers sa)8 have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tifle and artistic principles, 

Send stamp for samples, mentioning this paper. 


78 Reade Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specimen copy of Expression a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
SCHOOL OF EXPR¥SSION, 

458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass cow] 


Address, 


Now Ready. 
Vol. XXX Education Sertes. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education, 
12mo. Cloth, - - - - - - - Price, $1.50. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor- 
tant a subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago, 
been awaited with great interest by educators everywhere, and its appearance is a notable 
event in the history of pedagogical literature. ‘The work is not simply an inventory of the 
mental faculties, as many psychologies are, but is an attempt to show the psychological foun- 
dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it is 
treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Dr 
Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re. 
lations of psychology to the education of youth. He presents a psychology that shows how 
all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 
He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial oc- 
cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and ot all national life. His book is a mas 
terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. og BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investi 
gation will show that the most successful business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 


ONIV ER SI TY $ Write for Catalogue, the memory should be the bass of education. The de 
; : mands of commercial life are daily becoming more one 
Price-List, J ands of commer aily becoming more oner 


Publishers. 


ous: more details must be mastered—more facts and tiy 
ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerfu! 


G Any Information. memory can " and holc a chief position in the world of 
*. work. Price -W', Postpaid on receipt of price. 
PU B LIS A | N oe ConrC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 
43-47 East 10th St., 

WA, - 

THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By 

2 ashington Street odist Episcopa ospital; Member of the Kings County 

N. EB. Dept., 35 ane t ™M Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 

=). oston, ass. Long Island College Hospital, and the a a County 

Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A book 

of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 50 

illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray 


ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
orders, with remittance, to 

b LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


KYA) 


Tf low prices are acon How to See the Point and Place It: 
sideration and prompt Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 
ness a desideratum, by example.” Many people who have studied 
send for any scboolbook | teat 
oF translation or diction h and manuscript for publiedtion. 
ary 10 Teac Noble, 4 ) “LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 
Cooper nstitute, N.Y. 400 Recitations and Readings. 


Delivery frefaid to any point. New 
and secondhand schoolbooks of add 


— 7) 


A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainment», 
publishers. Complete alp habetical Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. Juvenile Temperance Organizations, young People's 

i 


Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
Cover. By mail, postraie; 40 cents. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


Teachers of Botany 


A Delightful Bird Day Exercise. 
SHOULD SEND FOR 


WINGS AT REST jan 


A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 


By FREDERICK LeROY SARGENT 


PRICES: 
SINGLE COPIES, 5 CTS. 50 CTS. A DOZEN. 
82.00 A HUNDRED. 


New England Publishing Co., 


CHICAGO: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 


FOR 


PLANT STUDY. 


By N. E. Everson. 
Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in use in the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactor) 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, ani! 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the No! 
mal Schools in New England. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerst Street. 


2500 BICYCLES ON MAND, 


THAT'S TOO MANY 
We must close out our immense 
stock of 97 models, including nearly 
100 different makes, at prices which 
will sell them now to make room for 
Wetock. You can make mone 
» helping us. Second hand wheels $5. 
Pe to $20.00. New 97 models. $15.00 to $35.00 
Agents wanted. Wheels shipped subject to fall exami- 
nation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for con- 
fidential offer to the old reliable Ricycle House. 
BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Dept (DG) CHICAGO, ILL, 


FOR SALE BY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The above company are perfectly reliable.—Editor. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Student's Standard Dictionary. 


An Abridgment of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 
Large 923 Pages. sick. Price, net, $2.50. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 


priced Standard Dictionary. _\t gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning 


, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 


and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names. Foreign Phrases. F: ‘ 
yms, PI Ope unes, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, ete., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


for specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St, New York. 


tivery "Teacher 
SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardtmuth’s Famous Kov-l-Noor” 


Drawing Pencils. 


-IN 16 DEGREES.........-- 


They never break nor smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO.,, 
IMPORTERS, 
123 West Houston St.. New York. 


OO! 
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